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Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Der- 
byshire; made chiefly for the pur- 
ose of Picturesque Observation. 
Illustrated with Engravings by G. 
Cooke, from Drawings made for the 


purpose by F. Chantrey, Esq. 
Sculptor, By E. Rhodes. Part 
If. Royal 4to. London, 1822. 


Tuts is a very splendid work on a sub- 
ject which presents the most ample 
field for the display of the graphic art ; 
and, though the author no doubt rests 
principally on the beautiful engrav- 
ings which it contains, yet the letter- 
press is so lively and descriptive, that 
it is entitled to no small share of the 
praise which is due to the whole. 
Derbyshire, which possesses more 
strikingly romantic scenery than any 
other part of England, has been often 
explored and often illustrated, and yet 
never, we believe, more ably than by 
the gentlemen engaged in this work. 
Of the engravings itis, perhaps, only 
necessary to say, that they are by Cooke 
from drawings made by Chantrey, a 
name dear to the fine arts in this coun- 
try. Of the letter press, which con- 
tains a happy mixture of uarrative, 
anecdote, and focal 
shall leave Mr. Rhodes to speak for 


himself in the extracts we shall make. | 


The first extract is of the anecdote 
character, and relates an interesting ac- 


count of a young man, a native of | 


Brooktield near Hathersage, who was 
the means of saving several persons 
from perishing on that bleak moor dur- 
ing the winter of 1813 :— 

‘ Near Burbage Brook he found a sailor 
and his wife, who were exhausted with fa- 


tigue and unable to proceed on their jour: | 
hey: the poor man had fallen under his | 


exertions to support his wife, and was 


nearly dead: he took him upon his back | 


and carried him to the only house he could 
find, which was nearly a mileoff; he then 
returned, and in like manner bore the wo- 
man, who was unable to walk, to the same 
dwelling. At this time the coach from 
Manchester was overturned, and nearly 
buried in the snow, where it remained for 
several days: a mother, with her child 
about two years old, were amongst the pas- 


dese ription, we | 





sengers, the whole of whom were females : 
thechild he bore to Hathersage ; the mo- 
ther attempted to follow, but was soon un- 
able to proceed. On his return be found 
her in a drift of snow, from which all her 
etforts to extricate herself were unavailing. 
He testored her to her child, and in the 
same way he released the two remaining 
ladies from their perilous situation. ‘They 
¢fered him money as a compensation for 
his services, which he did not decline ac- 
cepting; but he immediately transferred 
it to the poor sailor and his wife, to solace 
and comfort them on their journey. Thus 
did this young man act the part of the 
good Samaritan, he ‘‘ poured oil and wine 
into their wounds and set them on their 
way rejoicing.” ’ 

In the churcheyard of Hathersage 
tradition relates the bones of Little 
John, the favourite companion of the 
celebrated freebooter Robin Hood, to 
be buried. In October, 1784, this re- 
puted grave of Little John was opened, 
when thigh bones :neasuring two-feet 
five inches were fooud within it, but 








| 
bihey are believed to vave been those of 
ja tall man from Offerton. 
| In this church our author observed 
‘traces of a custom that once generally 
| prevailed in various parts of the king- 
dom :— 
| € When unmarried women died, they 
were usually aitenced te the grave by the 
companions of their early vears, who, in 
| performing the last sad offices of friend- 
ship, accompanied the bier of the deceased 
with garlands tastefully composed of 
wreaths of flowers and every emblem of 
youth, purtty, and loveliness, that imagina- 
tion could suggest. When the body was 
| interred, the garlands were borne into the 
| Church, and hung up in a conspicuous si- 
} tuation, in memory of the departed. There 
lis something extremely simple and = af- 
| fectingin this village cu_tom, and one can- 
_not but regret that it 1s now almost entire- 
In Hathersage Church 
| there were several of these memorials of 

early dissolution, but only one of a recent 

date: the others were covered with dust, 
(and the hand of time had destroyed their 
fre-hness.’ 

Our next extract will 

| interest, as it relates to the scite of the 


a 


ily discontinued. 


be read with. 





tion, and if he only forms a good story, 
he may render it much better than 
some of his latter productions :— 

‘ Shortly after our arrival at Castleton 
we visited the castle, an uncouth ill-shapen 
ruin, which stands on the verge of a rocky 
precipice, that forms the ponderous roof 
of Peak’s Hole. Thisdismantled fortress, 
though not a bad object from some parts 
of the dale, is utterly devoid of those pic- 
turesque appendages on which the eye of 
the artist loves to dwell, and it sinks into 
insignificance amongst the wild scenery 
that surrounds it. 

‘ The antiquary, however, will contem- 
plate the ‘‘ancient castle of the Peake’’ 
with other feelings, and its dilapidated 
walls, rude and unshapely as they are, may 
be to him a source of gratification. The 
top of the hill where the castle stands is 
but a circumscribed plot of ground, nor 
can it at any time have been sufficiently 
ample to accommodate the numerous esta- 
blishment of a great feudal chieftain; yet 
the family of the Peverils are said to have 
occasionally resided here, and not without 
pomp and splendour. Mr. King, who has 
minutely described this castle in the sixth 
volume of the Archzologia, 's of opinion, 
that it was a place of soyal residence during 
the government of the Saxons: others con- 
tend that it is a Norman structure, and that 
it was probably built by William Peveril, 
the natural sun of William the Conqueror, 
to whom the traditions of the country 
ascribe it, and who certain'y possessed it 
at the time of the Doomsday Survey, in 
the record of which it is desominated 
“the CastLe— oF THE Peaxe.’’’ 

‘Early the following morning we visited 
Peak’s Hole, one of the most striking and 
sublime objects in the mountainous ‘dis- 
tricts of Derbvshire. This place is well 
known, and its dark mystertous labyrinths 
have been frequently described with a mi- 
nuteness of detail that supersedes the ne- 
cessity of future observations. It is nota 
pleasant task to travel over grouud that has 
been so often occupied, where nothing re- 
mains to be gathered except what others 
have omitted or refused to notice: yet 
such precisely is the situation of the tour- 
ist who traverses a country where many 


_have been before him, and whose pen bas 


—_ 


to delineate the features of scenes on which 


. others have previously lavished the riches 


| forth-coming novel of Sir Walter Scott, | 


entitled ¢ Peveril of the Peak sit will 


| be seen that the author will have am-) 


| ple scope for his powers of descrip- | 


of description. Language is better adapt- 
ed to express sentiment and feeling than 
accurately to depict the scenery of nature: 
hence the difficulty a writer always expe- 
riences in conveying to others even a tole- 
LV 35 
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rable tdea of the forms of which it is com- 
posed, and the character it assumes: nor 1s 
the pencil on all accasions a more efficient 
Instrument than the pen. In portraying 
the near approach to Peak’s Hole and the 
entrance into the first grand cavern, these 
powerful little agents have but rarely 
been directed by able hands. Where 
failure is common, and where, with very 
few exceptions, it has been almost uniform- 
lv the same, a want of success can hardly 
be attended with disgrace. 

‘ Peah’s Hole is situated at the extre- 
mity of a deep and narrow rocky chasm, 
whose craggy projections hide it from the 
traveller until lie is near enough to mea- 
sure with hiseve the whole of tts magnifi- 


cent dimensions, and feel the full force of 


its effect on his imagination: it then sud- 
denly bursts upon him in all the wilderness 
of its character, obscurely grand and 
awfully terrific. Such aheavy mass of un- 
supported rock, 
“ By itsown weight made stedfast and immov- 
able,” 
when first beheld, produces an involuntary 
shuddering; from this the mind soon re- 
covers, and, forgetting the selfish appre- 
hension of danger, reposes with an awful 
sublimity of feeling amidst the gloomy 
vistness of this amazing cavern. The 
light at the entrance is generally favoura- 
ble, and it sometimes falls boldly and 
sharply on the rocky projections in the 
foreground of the picture; then suddenly 
fades away, and gradually loses itself in 
impenetrable gloom and utter darkness. 
‘The dubious twilight that pervades 
the interior of the first cavern of Peak’s 


Hole, especially when viewed from with- | 
out, eminently serves the purposes of | 


grandeur: dark, confused, and uncertain 
objects, float before the mind, which, not 
Jimited in its operations by any obvious 
or defined boundary, but left to expatiate 
at large, gives extent to space, and con- 
templates with solemn and profound com- 
placency the indistinct and mysterious 
images of its own creation. This train of 
thought and ¢ ne of feeling are sometimes 
interrupted by a human being passing in 
distance athwart the gloom; his haggard 
figure, as he stalks along, wrapped in an 
uncouth but picturesque garb, and_ his 
umbered face brightly illumined with the 
torch be bears. ‘This is not the portraiture 
of imagination—it is what almost every 
day presents, and it is an appendage ad- 
mirably in character with the scene. The 
banditti figures with which Salvator peo- 
pied his landscapes, could alone make the 
yicture more terrible. 

‘ Other occurrences stil! more adventi- 
tious, occasidnally conspire to improve the 
sublime effects of this stupendous cavern, 
and esalt the imagination of the beholder, 
Amidst the loneliness and horrors of a place 
never visited by the cheering rays of the 


hath not seen.” During my last exaur- 
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Hole, and being anxious to mark the ap- 
pearance which the cavern presented when 
irradiated with their torches, | accompa- 
nied them to a situation favourable for my 
purpose. They had prepared themselves 
with proper habiliments for the occasion— 
loose gowns were thrown over their travel- 
ling dresses, and the ladies had covered 
their heads with a species of shawl, that 
came over the shoulders, and was fastened 
across the bosom. Monks with cowls 
and nuns with hoods, seemed to make up 
the whole party. They followed their 
guide along arude path in a winding di- 
rection, each carrying a lighted torch. 
Portions of the roof of the cavern were 
thus successively exhibited in flitting 
gleams and shadows ; and, as they moved 
onwards, the spars and stalactites that hung 
over their heads, glittered with evanescent 
splendour. Asthey receded slowly through 
surrounding darkness, each individual in 
the procession appeared invested with a 
mild halo of light, for the distance and the 
intervening gloom subdued and softened 
the glare of the torches, and the whole was 
solemn and impressive beyond conception. 
The strange emotions of delight awakened 
by this novel scene were favoured by the 
breathless silence that prevailed, which 
was only occasionally interrupted by a 
drop of water falling at intervals from the 
roof of the cave upon the floor beneath, 
with adead and leaden sound, that was 
more fe/t than heard. 

‘Within the far extended ribs and lay- 
ers of massy rock, which form the roof and 
sides of Peak’s Hole, are several huts or 
dwellings, humble indeed, but yet inha- 
bited, and men, women, and children, 
rudely clad, and employed in the manu- 
facture of twine, give life and animation to 
this singular scene. When a few only of 
the many individuals engagaged inthis bu- 


| siness are at work, there is something pic- 


turesque in their appearance ; but peopled 
as the place generally is, its solemnity is 
Interrupted by noise and clamour, and an 
eflect 1s produced not altogether in unison 
with its natural character. ‘Those who 
wish to feel how very impressive Peak’s 
Hole can occasionally be, should contrive 
to visit it alone, when the splaners are ab- 
sent, and silence and solitude prevail. 
‘Atthe extremity of the spacious ca- 
vern that may be regarded as the vestibule 
of Peak’s Hole, it suddenly contracts, and 
becomes in many places only a narrow 
aperture, which is continued through vari- 
ous windings to the extent of two thousand 
two hundred and fifty fect. In traversing 
this damp and drt ary wilderness, several 
capacious Openings or interior caverns oc- 
eur, Which are known by the different ap- 
pellations of the Bell House—Roger Rain's 





| House—the Chancel—the Dewvil’s Cellar | 
'—the Half-Wav House—mand Great ‘Tom 
lof Lincoln, &c. &c. and a current of water 
sun. Flere ‘‘there is a path which no | 
fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye | 


is several times forded in exploring this 
subterranean passage. “Tits stream buries 


| g my ‘itselfin the earth at a place called Perry 
sion to Castleton. I observed a party of | 
twelve or fifteen persons entering Peak’s | 


foot, nearly three miles from Castleton, 
on the road to Chapel-en-le-fith, and, after 
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running through Peak’s Hole, re-issues 
into day at the entrance into this sublime 
orifice. Formerly an assumed ignorance 
threw an air of mystery over the origin of 
this little rivulet; no one could conjec- 
ture from whence it came: its source js 
now, however, no lonver doubtful.’ 

We have been so inuch pleased with 
Mr. Rhodes’s work, that we shall re- 
serve a few extracts from it for our ene 
suing number. 
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An Historical Review of the Spanish 
Revolution, including some Account 
of Religion, Manners, and Litera- 
ture in Spain: Illustrated with a 
Map. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 656. London, 1822. 

Tue attention of the political world 

has, of late years, been much directed 

towards Spain, where a noble, brave, 
and generous people are endeavouring 
to rise from that debasement, 1n which 
ages of priesteraft and political degra- 
dation had involved them. The inva- 
sion of Spain by Bonaparte, upprincl- 
pled aud unjustifiable as it was, has been 
productive of the greatest benefit to that 
country 3 it aroused that ancient na- 
tioual spirit, which neither the tyranny 
of the priesthood nor the weakness of 
the government had been wholly able 
to extinguish ; though the slothful apa- 
thy of the people indicated how much 
it had been subdued. The invader of 
their country once expelled, Spain be- 
gan to look around her, and to wish to 
participate in those benefits which the 
refined and improved knowledge of the 
ave required. Possessing an ardent 
love of monarchy, and a firm attach- 
ment to the reigning Flouse of Bour- 
bon, notwithstanding all its oppres- 
sious, she welcomed back her King, 
and re-placed him on that throne which 
his unbecility had forfeited. But Fer- 
dinand, like his brother Bourbon of 
France, had learned nothing, had forgot- 
ten nothing 3 and, guided by a furious 
aud bigoted priesthood, he attempted to 
re-establish every abuse and resume all 
his despotism. Too long he triumphed, 
and many a patriot who had fleshed 
his maiden sword in his restoration, and 
many a veteran grown old in the ser- 
vice of his country, were cousigned to 
the dungeon and the scaifold. The 
reign of terror had commenced: the 
torturous engines of the Inquisition 
were no longer rusty, and every thing 
indicated that Spain must make one 
desperate effort, or sink into the lowest 
pitch of slavery and degradation. Poor 

Porlier made that attempt, failed, and 

with his comrades suffered, with no 

other consolation thau that arising 
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from a consciousness of dying ina glo- 
rious cause. At length 
suffering and forbearance had its h- 
mits 5 the Spaniards determined on ano- 
thereffort, and nominating Riego, Qui- 
roga, and Galiano their lead rs, they ral 
lied round the standard of indepen- 
dence, established a i ep o0- 
yernment, and forced their innbecile 
monarch to swear to maintain it, 

We are aware that Spain ts yet the 
theatre of intestine broils, but the con- 
stitutionalists have the ascendancy, aud 
if the Cortes act with that zeal an: = pru- 
dence which has hitherto disting 
their labours, thev 
triumph they 
achieved. 

The history of every revolution is 
interesting, particularly if 
see the secret sprigs it has 
been excited, and the real means by 
which it has been carried on. In that 
of Spain, the facts are not numerous, 
and they are so recent as to be YoCnee 
rally known; though Mr. Blaquiere, 
who appears to have gone to Spain for 
the purpose, has collected some infor- 
mation which 1s entitled to the praise 
of originality. | It appears th: its hume- 
diately after the insurrection of La Isla, 
which gave the death-blow to pricst- 
craft and despotism, Mr. Blaquiere, re- 
paired to Spain, and devoted several 
months to the collection of such mate- 
rials as appeared best calculated to con- 
vey a tolerable notion of the late aud 
present state of Spain. These he has 
worked up tmto a buiky volume, which 
possesses considerable interest. The 
principal merit of the work is its im- 
partiality, and the freedom with which 
the author discusses the merits and de- 
merits of the religious and political in- 
Stitutions of Spain; if, however, we 
might hazard an opinion, we should 
say, he sometimes draws too hasty in- 
ferences. Thus, in the text, we find 
him speaking lightly of General Mo- 
rillo for preferring a crusade against 
freedom to the glory of giving liberty to 
his country 5 but the conduct of this 
officer, in the recent mutiny of the 
guards, being known previously to the 
publication of Mr. Blaquiere’s work, 
in the preface he makes the amende 
honorable to Morillo, and 7 of 
his conduct on the 7th of July, ‘in 
terms of unequivocal applause, an rd by 
which this distinguished offic er has ef. 
faced every former impression.’ Now, 
since the preface was written, Morillo’s 
conduct does not appear to have been 
quite so satisfactory, on the occasion al- 
luded to; for the new Spanish ministers 
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his command. 
Blaquiere’s work 
reach a second edition, he must qualify 
his approbation, as he has done his 


orived him of 
Should therefore Mr. 


ceusure. tt is not our intention to 
trace the Spanish revolution through 
its progress but rather to dwell on such 


points us may illustrate the character 
of particular individuals or of Spa- 
niards generally. With this view 
Qu 


{3 
the brave but unfortunate Porler, who 
| 
hy 


we 


— 
' 
inst 


Quote 


. } 
bil { yce.w one 


muntry 


of the first to emancipate 


Ms ¢: from slaverv: 


ae firmness and dignity shown by 
Portier, f he moment ef his arrest to 
| I i i ‘ ( Lect \ Ie Cc mot he tov 
. she . : } ee ee 1 ! . @nmeem si 
Rikki QadMwMI ed, Paruicuiarsy Wieh We Fee 
lect on the excessive fatigue and anxiety 
attendant on his exertions between tlte 
[8th and 22nd, not to mention the dissi- 
pated state of his health previous to the 
rising. His de bar tions were delivered 
with the uuinost perspicuity and calmness. 
That his characteristic strength of mind 
did hot fil hin even to the last, is proved 
ly a circunmastance whi h took place the 


= , 7 . ce . >. i; ’ i] , } s I 
Cay before nis €Xecutionl, VV en like 


cal caine to that part of the sentence ere } 
the word traitor o d, the co nance | 
of Porhier bee ldenly tlushed, and, | 
darti ga hook « eat Mi: , he ex- 
( ban req lra lor! a. ri usted, el MLAS 
el SC) £0) i tric in 
crn ithe condemned hero iar it- | 
cient fortitude to spare his wife and him 
the AVON p Lng ; fafinal 4 Pavlon, iit 
wrote to her fre nt lv dur! the trial, 
and twice on Ri. day before his execution. 
linese letters were such as might be ex- 
pected irom one who felt much more re- 
yret on account of a woinan, to whom he 
Wa tend atfac] d, th l Oi Lh ( il 
fat Ife called upon her to recollect 
how often ; life | been alt eX- 
posed in the service of his ¢ y, and 
that it was now ab to be doin 
fhe sare cau ‘AN ) iO Oj 
bliss Git ith, he obs 1 V6 lth ; how Ver (cre 
rific to a guilty n ind, it was glorious to 
Mim, since he suis ed for the sake oi 
Spain! Cor neh ucte a t ythe chapel in which 
t is customary for those cond emned for 
death to pass the three days’ grat e allowed, 


previous to their execution, at seven 
o’clock on the evening of the 2nd, Porlier 
dictated his will to a notary, who attended 
for this purpose, and gave dying injunc- 

ions with as much com posure as if they 
had related to the most ordi na ry concerns 
of life. Having bequeathe -d whatever he 
had to leave to his wife, Dona Joseta 
Queipo de Liano, dai 
Toreno, ; und named several individuals to 
whom he was desirous of being affection- 
ately rememb ‘red, he addressed the no- 
tary in the following words :—** | also en- 
join, that, when circumstances pe rmit, my 
ashes mav be removed from the spot they 

* ¢Traitor! rather sa ,—the most faithful ser- 
vant of his counts) 


account of the death of 


ug! hter of the house of 
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zre laid when I am dead, to one more 
agiveable to my wife, and, being deposit- 
ed in a plain ce notaph, she will cause the 
following inscription to be engraved on it, 
to zether with my age and ‘day of my 
death :—‘ Within are contained the re- 
mains of Juan Diaz Porlier, formerly a 
general in the armies of Spain. He was 
always successful in whatever he under- 
took against the external enemies of his 
country, and died a victim to civil dis- 
sensions :—men aliveto glory! respect the 
ashes of an unfortunate patriot !’? This 
act performed, he signed, with an untrem- 
bling hand, and directed that the attested 
copy and the key of the coffin containing 
his b ody, should be presented to his wife 
as soon after the fatal hour as her frame of 
mind would bear such an offering. 

‘lhe remainder of the night was passed 
in meditation and prayer: alike a stranger 
to that bigotry and superstition, which has 
been at once the curse and scourge of 

Spain, the prayers of Porlier were those of 

aman who had conformed to the tenets of 
Christianity rather by acts of virtue and 
benevolence than exploded rites and idle 
ceremonies; endowed with the most esti- 
espe jualities of the head and heart, this 
artyr to li berty could look back on his 

P ast ‘life with compl: icency, and towards 
the future with confidence. A friend of 
sho resided at Corunna and saw the 
ulffer, describes the day of his execu- 
one of general and heartfelt sor- 

There was something pecuharly 
alfecting in the last scene of this mournful 
Impatient to reach the place of 
execution, Porlier walked much quicker 
thal 1s 


lO US 


iOW. 


usual on such solemn occasions, 
and wa3 ob served to mount the sc atlolding 
erected under the gallows with great ala- 
crity; when s the final pr yer en de ‘d, and, 
just befo.e the rope was aftixed round 
nis neck, he drew a white handkerehief 


from his breast, and, holding it up to his 
jace as if to absorba k ist tear, he consign- 
ed it to the pile l, with a request that it 
might be given to his widow! 
A pait of the ps wh 
i few days betore led ‘un ler the banner of 
liom, were condemned to attend the 
execution, and thus experie nce ~“lthe double 
mortification of witnessing the effects of 
their treason, and an end to all present 
hope of |i bert or u nprovement, 

All the former actions of Porlier’s life 
corre sponde d exactly with the last days of 
his earthly career. ‘Though descended 
from an ancient family, of which a branch 
had for a long pet riod settled in the Cana- 
ries, he was born at Carthagena, in South 

America, where hts father held a high 
public situation. Brought up under the 
auspices of his uncle, Antonio Porlier, 
Marquis de Baxemar, and Minister of Jus- 
tice under Charles IV., he served as a mid- 
shipman in the battle of Trafa ilgar. When, 
however, the cry of independence spread 
through the Peninsula in 1808, our hero 
was amongst the nrst to obey the call of 
his country ; and, having joined a regi- 
ment stationed at Valencia, his gallantry 


im he had but 
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and enterprising spirit were first d ved | 
my «the vicinity of that citv: an atfatr at 
which he defeated a body of the enemv’s! 


troops, with a very inferior force, took 
many prisoners, and Jed them in triumph 
to the Junta of Asturias, obtained for him 
the rank of colone!. Soon alter thisevent, 
he formed a Guerilla corps, of which he 
became the leader, : ind distinguished him- 
self in a series of t It was 


brilliant actions. 
during 


Porlier’s exploits in Asturias, 
he acqul ired the ti ‘tle of KLM, 
little marquis, a sirname by which lie con- 
tinned to be known ever after. Hts re- 
treat from Santender, closely pursued by 
a corps four times more numerous than his 
own, excited great admiration, and placed 
the mil: tary re putation 1 of Porher on a Je- 
vel with that of his most popular competi- 
tors. So highly were his merits and ser- 
vices apprec jated by the regene y, that he 
was appointed captain-general of Asturias, 
where he remained until the return of Fer- 
dinand.’ 

Although low tn stature, Porlier was 
extremely welJ made, had fine dark eyes 
and a most expressive countenance; he 
gave many proots of great military talents, 
and his aetis ity in the held was unequalled, 


rauesito, O1 


He was remarkable for the vivac ity of his | 


With | 


nanners, fr: inkne ss, and yeneros ity. 
hin, patriot: si was not an empty sound 
or sterile profession; as a proof of which, 
nearly the whole of his limited 





ito the 
fortune | 


had been cevoted to the relief of his per- | 


secuted and suffering countrymen, whe- 
ther they languished in the prisons of 
Spain or sought refuge abroad. One of 
the charges that led to his condemnation in 
18!4, was founded on the interception of 
a letter, in which he directed a merchaut 
of Bilboa to supply the pecuniary wants of 
anexiled patrict, who was expected there 
from krance. But Porher’s liberality was 
not confined to Spaniards ; it extended to 
the unfortunate of every country; and 
more than one Englishman was indebted 
to him for assistance in the hour of need. 
[le was, in fact, warmly attached to us as 
a nation, so that the sympatliv excited by 
his melancholy fate wus cd: rubly ne rited. 
At Corunna, the feelings of the Eng'ish 
residents were still more unequivocally 
evinced, the whole number having put on 
deep mourning an hour his execu- 
tion.’ 


after 


The more successful enterprize of | 


Rego and Quiroga is well known; 


we therefore pass it over, to state the 
effect it had on Madrid :-— 
‘When this event was known here 


(Madrid), it 
leit the court alternative between ac- 
quiescing in the wishes of the people or 
incurring their resentment. Ballesteros, 
theref re, waited on the king, to unde- 
him, by describing the real state of 
things, and ended the audience by in- 
forming his majesty, that the government 
could not calculate on the obedience of a 
single regiment. ‘This being fully con- 
Miimed by the accounts hourly arriving 


created such a sensation, as 


ho 


ceive 





from the ’ 
the emmy pire of necessity, 1d consented to 
sien adecree, in whi h he nee sromtsed to ac- 
‘pt the po: litical code of 1812, and con- 

ni od the Cortes. ‘The period of believing 
in promises having, however, gone by, 
and — cting that the party who had hi- 
therto enjove d the royal conn idence, only 
wanted % sain time, the populace and 
soldiery toox the alarm, assembled before 
the municipality, and elected a corpora- 
tion of the most distinguished citizens : 
they then proceeded to the palace, and 
calle dl aloud tor the king. ‘Lhis appeal 

being made in such away, that it could 
not be res ia lerdinand appeared ata 
balc ony, witha copy of the constitution in 
hish. as and holding it up, signified hts rea- 
diness toconform tothe assurances he had 
given onthe preceding day. Nextto his 
reception in the Uall of the Cortes, on the 
9 July, this must have been the proudest 
day of Ferdinand’s life. Orders 
lininediately issued to execute the desire 
of the populace, relative to naming a junta 


province a 


of government, liberation of state pri- 
soners, abolishing the holy office, and va- 


rious other establishments connected with 

the late system, the people withdrew, ex- 

c i aiming, **long live Ferdinand ! long live 
ie Constitutional monarch!” 

‘Irom the palace, the crowd hastened 
Inquisition, destroyed the instru- 
ments of torture, and, placing the prisoners 
In an Open car, bore them in triumph 
through the principal streets. ‘The night 
closed with a spontaneous and general il- 
luimination. On the next dav, Ballesteros 
was charged with the pleasing office of vi- 
siting r the prisons, and res storing their hag- 
gard ininates, confined for political of- 
to liberty and light. 

‘The members of the Provisional Junta 
and other authorities, having re paired to 
the palace, early on the 9 ih, the oath of 
adhesion was administered to Ferdinand 
and his brothers: the household troops 
and garrison were drewn out on the Prado 
for a similar purpose on the 10th, and 
swore fidelity to the code amidst the accla- 
mations of an immense concourse of both 
after which, the whole of the 
troops passed in review before the royal 
family.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘The formation of patriotic 
here and in the provinces, atforded those 
who took no part in the administration the 
means of expressing their sentiments, and 
had an excellent effect in suggesting use- 
ful hints to government, as well as teaching 
the people how to appreciate their newly 
acquired rights. Nei! her the calumnies 
hor falsehoods circulated with regard to 
these associations, have removed the iin- 
pressions of their utility, in consolidating 
and maintaining the constitutional system. 

‘Those foreigners who happened to be 
at Mada when the late happy change 
occurred, describe it as being quite talis- 
nianic: that intercourse which had been 
so long checked, by the united cilorts of 


fences, 


SENCS 5 


societies 


despotism and religious restraint, Once re- 


sage vielded to 


being. 
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moved, society neeemned its natural tone: 
instead of the dead silence which had }j- 
therto pervaded the streets, nothing was 
but cheerful faces, and groups at 
every corner, busted in discussing passing 
events or congratulating each other on the 
return of liberty. Nota day passed with- 
out the celebration of some circumstance 
connected with their emancipation ; sere- 
nades and concerts enlivened the streets at 
night, while the theatres were thronged, 
to witness productions which either re- 
traced the past glories of Spain or portray- 
ed its present happiness. 

‘There was but one solitary class that 
appeare d dull in the midst of this gratify- 
ing scene. “Though the liberal portion of 
the priesthood entered freely into the sen- 
timents of the people, stimulating them to 
espouse the cause of freedom with be« 
coming zeal, others found only a source 
of dejection in the general joy. It would 
have been well, had this discontent at see- 
ing others happy been confined to the so- 


seen 


litude of their cloisters; but, taking a 
wider range, it was vented in an attempt 
to get up a conspiracy. As usual, exces- 


sive piety, and aconviction that the change 

would bring down the vengeance of {lea- 

ven, was the pretext for tampering with 
the soldierv, soine of whom were even 
bribed to aid in the projected treason. 

Denounced by the very men they sought 

to corrupt, an inquiry was instituted to 

punish the aggressors; but, fortunately 
for these, though prove ed to be guilty, the 
more im ports int Concerns of government, 
no less than its determination to follow the 
example of forbearance shown by the peo- 
ple, caused the names of the reverend fa- 
thers and their follies to be forgotten.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
HS po—— 

The Banks of gt a Poem; with 
other Pieces. By N. 'T. Carrington. 
l2ino, pp. 160. Pi iymouth Dock, 
1822. 


Tue author of this little volume ts a 


| country schoolmaster, and a great lovee 


of the county of Devon; one who is 
fond of introducing small capitals in 
the body of his poeins and Latin mottoes 
at their heads; au enemy to Ferdinand 
of Spain and all other despots, and as 
proud of the British navy as an inha- 
bitant of Plymouth Dock ought to be. 
But what has this to de with the Banks 
of Tamar? What, indeed? We have, 
however, mentioued thi se points as inno- 
cently as ouranthor has betrayed them. 
We have to add that Mr. Carrington 
is a great lover of blank verse, in which 
nearly all his poems are written; and as 
‘’tis not in mortals to command suc- 
he has done all that many other 
persons have done, * endeavoured to de- 
serve it.” He is, withal, a gentleman 
of very moderate wishes and desires, 
sinee *his highest ambition 1s to please 
his subscribers; and, should he fortu- 
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attain this object, he cheerfaliy 
resigns all pretensions to more distin- 
cuished honours.” Wath what tndif- 
ference must such a man view the cen- 
sure or applause of critics ! 
with the good opinion of a couple of 
hundred county gentlemen, what need 
he care for the world’s 
fel this, and consider it a work of su- | 
pere rrogation, to say that his poems are 
cvod or bad ; and yet we suspect our 
readers expect some opinion from | 
us. Why, then, the principal poem, 
the * Banks of Tamar,’ isan attempt to 
embody much local scenery and much | 
local ineident into one narrative of | 


nately ] 


nearly one hundred pages: it betrays, | 


as all Mr. C.’s poems do, no small por- 
tion of the pedaut, and contains a few 
neccadillos as to language ; there are, 
however, passages in it which are nel- 


ther void of poetry nor originality, but | 


these are lost in the common-pl: ice sen- 

timent in which they are buried. 

The mninor poems are generally much 
better, even allowing for the affectation 
of the Latin mottoes, some of which 
have been enlisted into the service 
which would have certainly got their 
habeas in any court of Parnassus. 

We wish, however, to givea favourable 
specimen of Mr, Carrington’s talents, 
aud, therefore, quote two sinall pieces, 
in order to do justice to the au- 
thor for the good feeling which is dis- 
covered in all his produc tions. The 
two pieces fullowing are instauces :— 

‘[IMPROMPTU, 

‘On hearing a Lady censure a Midshipman, on 
account of his deficiency in classical know- 
ledge. 

* Hard is the seaboy’s fate,—his opeaing hours 

Deny’d to pass xmid paternal bowers ; 

From mother’s lip, for him, no gentle tale,x— 

His cradle is the ship, his nurse the gale : 

No * classic labour and ine 

For him who aims at laurels on the seas, 

But seamen learn,—whatcver else they know, 

From BLake to NELSON learn—(o beat the foe. 


" ’? 
YWIOUS ease 


’ 


ALGIERS. 
‘“English ships may be bt irned, English 
men miay be killed, but English courage is in- 
vincible.’—DE WI? 


VAs eagles in their ok fliclit, 
As lions rising in their might, 
They rush’d resistless to the fight, 
To bi ittie and to victory. 
* Then sped the hissing war-bolt, dri u 
Impetuous through the vollying heav u : 
And rampait, fort and tower were riv'n, 
Around the shrinking eneiny. 


‘oO 
‘ Dark chief—thy bravest held his breath, 
When Britons dealt the work of deaib, 
Fighting in freedom’s cause,—benesth 
A sulph’rous burning canopy. 

‘And, Mussulman, twas thine in vain 
To brave the war-storm’s fiery rainy 
That, fate-wing’d, rattled o'er thy slain, 


In fearti WU madp ning revels 


Fortified | 


opinion? We | 





to the 








‘it shower'd beneath the s ur be am j-— 


It sparkl’d in the lunar gleam j;— 
And througa the night that fat al stream 
Flish'd Wide o'er Heav'n’s conc 
‘ Then, flo:ting down the b 
The cross victorious glared on hizh, 
And the pale cresceut tlutter’d nigh 
No more in hated rivalry. 
€ England shall lift the goblet bh gh 
To those who live ;—their memory 
Who died (as all might wish to die’) 
She gives to immortality.’ 


——P +> > 


ivity. 


lood-red sky, 


| Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. By Sir Ko- 
bert Ker Porter, Vol. Il. 

(Concluded from p. 
| Havina in our last stated generally, 
the nature of this work, we shall con- 
fine our further extracts to a descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Babylon, as coo- 
trasted with its aucient macnificence : 

Accors ding to Llerodotus, the walls 
were sixty miles in circuinference, built 
of large bricks cemented together with bi- 
tumen, and raised round the city in 


535 ) 


measured fifteen miles long each face 
They were eighty-seven feet thick, and 


three hundred and fifty high, protected on 
the outside by a vast ditch lined with the 
same materials, and proportioned tin depth 
and width to the elevation of the walls, 
‘They were entered “4 twenty-live gates 
on each side, made of solid brass: and 
additionally strengthe ved by two hundred 
and fifty towers. Within these walls rese 


the multitucdinous strerts, palaces, and 
other great works of Babylon; including 
the temple of Belus, the hanging gardens, 


and all the magnificence which constituted 
this city the wonder of the world. A 
branch of the Iuphrates flowed through 


the city, from the north to the south ; and | 
| about four miles farther, the 


wus crossed by a strong bridge, constiuct- 


ed at the foundation of large stones, fas- 
tened together with lead and iron. While 
it was buildi ing, the course of the river 


into a large basin, to the west 
of the town, which had been cut to the ex- 
tent of forty square miles, and seventy-five 
feet deep, for a yet nobler purpose ; 
receive the same ample stream, wii 

great artificial banks were erecting of 
on each side of the bed of the river, to se- 
cure the country from too abundant 
overflow. Canals were cut for this pur- 
pose also; one of these led tothe immense 
basin already described, which, 
quired, disembogued the river into Its ca- 
pacious bosom, and always 


‘A as turne d 


Its 


when re- 


contint ued to 


receive its supertlun 5 returning the wa- 
ter, when necessary, by v: ALL us sluices to 
muctl ify t; 12 gro. nA Dur meas the ti ree 


reat empires of the Icast, no tr: ict of the 

\\ hoe appears to have been so reputed f 
fectitity and riches as the district of Babv- 
- and all arising from the due ma- 
ey et of this mighty stream. a 
cotus mentions, that even when reduced 
rank of apt ovin ce, it yle!ded a re- 
the kings ¢ ’ Persia that 


lonia 


venue to CONi- 
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the | 
form of an exact square; hence, they | 
| depre dators; but, 


| these 


after cle 


to | 
le the | 
brick 
| former pile L had ascended ; we on 
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prised half theirincome. And the terms; 
in which the Scriptures describe its natu- 


rai, ay well as acquired, supremacy whea 
it was the imperial city, evidence the same 
facts. ‘They call it, * Babyl yn, the glory 
of kingdoms, the beauty of the Cha'dee’s 
excellency: The [ dy of Kingdoms, 
iven to pleasure ; that dwelle-t carelessly, 
and s avest in her heart, lam, and there ts 
none else beside me! Bui now, inthe 
ame eXpressis e language, we may say, 
“she sits as a widow on the ground. 
There is no more a throne for thee, O 
daughter of the Chaldeans!’? And, for the 
abundance of the cou ntry, it has vanished 
as clean away, as if ‘“the besom of deso- 
Jation’’? had indeed swept nt from north 
to south; the whole land, from the out- 
ese of Bagdad to the farthest t stretch ot 
sight, lying a melancholy wast 
“ ‘The present py ypPulation of ¢ 
the count y consists ol 
called the tnbe of Zobiede; but, from 
their situation, being mach in contact with 
the ‘Turks, they have lost their nationak 
character of independence, and acqut 
In ite stead, rather degrading than 
vating habits. In times of tranquillity 
trom openty declared wartare, these peo- 
ple and their chief are responsible ta 
the government of the Pasha for the 
general security of the road casua 
under the present ctr- 
cumstances, when their brethren of the 
desert issue forth in such formidable hordes, 


\ 


his part of 
arace of Arabs, 


ired, 


} 
tiec- 


tom 


poor creatures dare hardly show 
| their heads.’ 
* * * 


‘We leit tae khaun of Jskanderia at half 
past seven o’clock this morning. Soon 
uring the numerous low 
ruins and rubbish diverging 
pluce, we discovered the gol: 
Mosseib, reflecting line 
rection south 40° west. Ha 


Neaps of 
the 
‘hl upola ot 
rising sua, ina die 
ving travelled 
usual traces 
of former buildings spread a Vast Way on 


eueres 


the rest of our road; and one rele, not 
inferior in bulk to that of Boursa Shish ara, 
stood Terry Conspicuous. it was bu i} it of 


'unburnt bricks, marked at their lines of 


union with no other cement than that of 
sliine ; neither reeds nor straw appeared 
outwar Ny; and at nest [judged it to have 
een of more recent cons structior tuan the 
CX\a- 
minin; ¢ some broken rei of the bricks, 
which “lay thickly around, I { und sevet al 
bearing remnants of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions; proof sufficient of the a1 tiquity of 
of the materials atleast. Butwhetbert! 
of w lince they composed 
aid formed a part, were coeval with Bae 
Was alierwurds erected out of 
ily be determined. 
numerous are the 
traces of former buildings on the spot, we 
must conclude that something like a tow: 
has existed here ; and if the htstorical ac- 
ire to be depended on, that the 
original dimensions of Babylon extended 
todlength and breadth of nfteen miles, 


lracent great: villages, or mint 


ma sole al 
piace, ci thee 


arr ogy ' . VF rt ‘ 
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towns, usually attendant on metropolitan 
cities, might very well reach thus far. 
‘Mah owil lies four miles from the 
Hadge’s khaun; and is only separated 
from the plain more immediately con- 
nected with the remains of Babvlon, by 
the embankments of two once noble ca- 
nals, very near each other, and running 
almost due east and west. In tlie first, 
which we crossed by a brick bridge, we 
saw water. ‘These canals seem, at present, 
to be regarded as the boundary, whence 
the decided ve sti: Fes of the great city com- 
mence °< and we soon ra) SCC V( red thie ir 
widely spreading tracks In cro 
bridge, which Jeads to those immense 
tumuli of temp! n 
Ditations of cription, now buy 


Wn shapeless hea; and a sil 


’ 


11m CF thre 
SEES int 


CS, Palaces, al )tyut 
every de 


found as the erave 
an undes 
it were, 


be] 


on, 


- } could not but fee! 
In thus passing, 


rates of ** fallen Bal» 


cribable 
into the 


iwe, 


‘Between this bridge and Hillah (some- 





Sir R. 
the Birs Nimrood, 
mentioned by Neibuhr with 
so much regret at his having been 
prevented, by apprehension of the wild 
tribes in the Desart, from closely exa- 
0 its prodigious remains. Nie- 
buhr, and siuce him, Mr. Rich have de- 
claved the Birs Numrood to be the very 
Tower of Babel, the stupendous artili- 
Clal mountu, erectcd 


great and splendid edifices. 
Porter next visited 
the tower 


by Nimrod in 
the plain of Spinar, and on which, in 


after ages, Nebuchadnezzar razed the 
) maple Ot D. lus. it les about SIX 


h-west of Beitt it}. Vhe tower, 
Salone im the 
solitary waste, Ike the awful figure of 


Propheey herself, pointing to the ful- 
7 yf ae 
hiimeut or ber word, 

‘The present shape and dimensions of 


i 
{ 
this huge mass of building, when seen 


thing more than eight miles distant,) three | from tbe east, appears like an oblong hill, 
piles of great n adechiveilie particularly. at- | sweeping irre ularly upwards towards Its 
tract attention ; but there are many minor | West spect, ina broad pyramidal fori. 
Objects to arrest investigation in the way. | It sures atl } yards, (S082 
A mound of considerabie e! | | t | ’ - he dl 
on our left as we rode alo; ' etl Lal 
dred vards from t ( embanin | tO . \ bo iat 
its sloping sid s were covered with broken | 1b § 1M ht 
bricks, and other fragments « past jt vat iA tp tO '$ Ol 
ings, while the eround around. its Sou atl Ol 
presented a most nitrous surfac 1 GO feet , LO , 
few hundred vards onward acain, ai dil oat PCUPeCCLONS DY 
WO na projected ( { str] greal ! ce ! | t: 7 
and from it branched subordinate eleva- |! 
ti. Ns 1 SecV ral ( iduiripiisiud’ 3 here hada ' 
fine view of the creat ol pi ile, called J Het ' | 
by the Arabs, Mujelibe, or r: ther Muk al \ 
libe, ‘*the overtareed <” an itative | 
term, which, however, they do not con- | ot & | 
fine to this sublime wreck alone; other! ot | Hl , 1 
remains, in this immense tield of ruin, } from hou 
bearing the same striking designation of | the Suse of t 
the manner of its fall. Mutelibe bore, bout 20% t | 
from the clevation on which we sto the rum to 
south JO° west. Having proceeded al out | On the we | 
a couple of miles from the two canal ridges | at Oni the p 
near Nahowjl we advanced to anothei hooirr ay | fal hail, 
and higher embankment, of atotally dif- | in the slop iissweepil eclivities, | 
ferent appearance from that of » Wa er- | th dey stat Or tl sd 
COUFsSe It ran almost due east and west, | *tructio ‘| ; 
until lost to the eve in the horizon on both | fronts are p 
sides. I rode a considerable wav alone its | point of the brick 
base, to examine whether there might not | Views we havea pr ol 
be some trace of a ditch, and, though the Birs, which | 
did not discover any nor, indeed, aught | prea bing the ¢ a 
hat was at; all answ ovabin to our ideas of | to the no thel ; CrPupy 
what wot ld have been even a fragment of | e | by large Nia Qi i i { N\- 
the vast buiwark-walls of Babylon, vet E] Wors, projectin rom at t tae far 
saw no cause to doubt its being a remnant | spre ding heaps of rubbish ati c 
of some minor Interior boundary.’ which had evidently been part: ef the ori- 


onward, our traveller 
reached the north-east shore of the Eu- 
phrates, and he feit that he was theu in 
the very midst of what had been Baby- 
Jon: large masses of ancient founda- 
tious spread on the right, more resem 
bling natural hills in appearance, than 


Journeying 


aaneadla covering the remiaius of former |! 





—— 





seueal ¢- ing | re eAhna f 
oinal fucing of the lower ranges of tie 
1) oy}, } : 
| shal! cle Crips Chic y( 


ticularly herea 


+ 
place, 
fragments more par- 
iter; me 


anwhile observing 


that itis onlv on the northern side the y 
occur 
‘The tower-like ruin on the extrem e 


summit isa solid mass, twenty-eight feet 
broad, constracted of the most beautiful 


nck masonry, and presenting the appa- 
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rent angle of some structure originally of 
a square shape; the remains of which 
stand on the east, toa he ight of thirty- five 
fect, and to the south twenty-two feet. It 
is rent from the top to nearly half- way to 
the bottom ; unquestionably by some great 
convulsion of nature, or some even more 
extraordinary destructive {forts of man, 
The materials of the m< isonry are furnace- 
burnt bricks, of a much thinner fabric 
than most of those which are found east of 
the river, on thespot to which some writers 
confine the remains of Babylon. 1 had 
ot explored that ground when | first visit- 
ed the LBirs Nimrood ; but I had seen 
many of the B aby! loni an bricks at Hillah, 
lores ine the court and walls of the house 
| inhebited; and which had been brought 
from the mounds of the ancient great city, 
to assist in erecting the modern ‘miserable 
town. The cement which holds the bricks 
together, that compose the ruin on the 
summit of the Birs, isso hard, that my 
most violent atte mpts could not separate 
them. Hence I failed in discovering whe- 
ther these bore any Inscriptive stamps on 


their surface; marks invariably found, 
where they exist at all, on the side 
of the bricks which faces downwards. 
Why they were so placed, we cannot 
euess: b ut SO it is, in ail the primitive re- 


ent Babvl mia; but in the 
structures of Bagdad, Hil- 


i leh, and other places erected out of her 


~ | ese in cribed bric ks are seen lace 
ing ia all directions. While on the sum- 
mit of the Birs, examined many of the 


fine brick fragments which lay near the 
of the piece of standing wall, to see 
ether bitumen had been used any where 


adhesion, but l could nottrace the 
t Hit 1} iment throughout was 


ivjlie . 235. ¢ 
readin avery thin layer, not thick- 


er than aquarter of an inch, between each 
and its neighbour; and, thin as this 
; coment was laid, it contained a spreading 


necessary to 


through the midst of it. The 
piece of ruin is perforated in 

of earpeily ange ok. through which 
iave free passage. ‘The 

r admission may have been deemed 
preserve the interior of the 
from the abiding influence of 


Uti bbe adk ANG ValY 


dainp. For, that this tower-like relicis the 


emains of what formerly constituted a 
part some interior division of the great 
ie itselr, £ shall presently attempt to 


- the foot of this piece o of wall, 
/on its southern and western sides, besides 


| the nuner fragments I have just ciated 


_——— 





as having in 


spected in search of bitumen, 


lay several immense unshapen masses of 


imilar fine brick-work; some entirely 
changed toa state of the hardest vitrifac- 

tion, and others on ly partially so, In many 
might be traced the gradual effects of the 
consuming power which had produced sO 
remarkable. an appearance 3 exhibiting 
parts burnt to that variegated dark hue, 
seen in the vitrified matter lying about in 
class manufactories; while, through the 
whole of these awful testimonies of the 
fire, (whatevet fire itwas!) which, doubt- 
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less, hurled them from their original eleva- | 
tion, the regular lines of the cement are | 


visible, and so hardened in common with 
the bricks, that when the masses are struck 
they ring like glass. On examining the 
base of the stancing wall, contiguous to 
these huge transmuted substances, it is 
found totally free from any similar changes, 
in short, quite in its original state; hence 
I draw the conclusion, that the consuming 
power acted from above, and that the 
scattered ruin fell from some higher point 
than the summit of the present standing 
fragment. ‘The heat of the fire which pro- 
duced such amazing etlects, must have 
burnt with the force of the strongest fur- 
nace; and, from the general appearance of 
the cleft in the wall, and these vitrified 
masses, [should be inclined to attribute the 
catastrophe to lightning from heaven. Ru- 
ins, by the explosion of any combustible 
matter, would have exhibited very differ- 
ent appearances, 

‘On the face of the pile itself, a little 
way down its northera brow, a considera- 
ble space of similar fine brick masonry is 
visible. “Vhe bricks here measure three 
inches and a quarter in thickness, by 
twelve inches in length. Vhey area pale 
red, and cemented, like the upper mura! 
fragment, with lime. In this wall, also, 
are square apertures, running deep into 
the interior of the pile; and, notwithstand- 
ing that the masonry is greatly injured in 
places, yet, from its general smoothness 
and well-finished work, I cannot doubt its 
having formed a part of the grand casing 
of fine brick, which every observation on 
this gigantic ruin, leads us to suppose en- 
crusted the whole structure in gradual 
stages. Lower down, and more to the 
eastward, we have another and larger ves- 
tige of this sort of wall, presenting itself 
in an angular form ; one of its faces front- 
ing the east. Here the work is altogether 
ona vaster scale; the bricks being four 
inches and three quarters thick, by twelve 
and three quarters in length, and are join- 
ed by a bed of mortar more than an inch 
deep. The bricks, though decidedly fur- 
nace-burnt, are of a much) softer texture 
than those described above, and the ce: 
ment Is of a coarser quality. The use of 
straw in the midst of the layers of lime, 
as seen in the upper remains, was here 
also every where evident; but here it was 
quite mouldered away, its impression alone 
being Visible. 

_ ‘The space of wall, now under descrip- 
lion, is of considerable extent, and ap- 
pears tome to have actually formed part 
of the north-west angle of the pile in its 
ancient state. But, what marks it as an ob- 
Ject of particular observation is, that the 
Courses of its bricks do not run level, 
but have a gentle inclination on its north- 
ern face, towards the east; and on its 
eastern face they slope tothe south. This 
Singularity cannot be accounted for by as- 
Cribing it to the electric shock that may 
have split, and, possibly, overturned park 
of the superstructure; their situation in 
the building being tvo distant from that 








point to be atfected by the means of its | 


destruction. At some vards still lower 
down we came to an excavation, or rather 


{ 


very large and deep hole, made by the | 
clearing away of the rubbish; and through , 
it we plainly discerned what I may call tie | 


pith of the building, that is, the composi- 
tion of the solid body and base of the pile; 
which consisted of sun-dried bricks, of the 
sane dimensions with those from the fur- 
nace, described in the last specimen of 


wall, and which, like the bark of a tree, | 


seem to have encased the whole. ‘These 
interior, and, [ may term them, limperisihia- 


bie materials, are cemented together by | 


layers of slime and broken straw, lying full 
an inch and a half in thickness; and 


through this vast consolidated mass large | 


square holes (each two feet in height by 
one in width) penetrate, apparently, to 
the very heart of the structure. 

‘I have now noticed, not merely the ge- 
neral appearance of the Birs on all its sides, 
but every remaining piece of wall still 
perceptible, through the deep accumula- 
tions of mouldering and broken frag- 
ments, which invade the dtstinct lines of 
this ever-wonderful monument; but [have 
vet to remark, that, with regard to the use 
of bitumen, I saw no vestige of it what- 
ever on any remnant of building on the 
upper ascents, and therefore drier regions. 
It was towards the foundations of the burnt 
brick walls, lower down, and on the large 
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common fact, if allowed in this instance, 
presents the present ruin, as I would limit 
its base, in a form more cofisanant to his- 
torical details of the Temple of Belus, than 
if we were to suppose its foundations had 
been spread over the whole oblong surtace. 

‘All around its present base extends to 
some distance an open area, bounded by 
mounds, which I shall more particularly 
mention hereafter, having first described 
one that may be called of prodigious moeg- 
nitude, though under the shadow of Bubct 
itself. It is distant froin the eastern front 
of the great pile about 270 feet; extend 
north and south to a breadtivo! 1242 feet; 
where those two sides take rather a triane 
gular form, to a distance of 105 feet, 
meeting, in a bend, to the eastward. «The 
whole of its summit and sides are furrowed 
into endless hollows and traversing chan- 
nels, the effect of tinue, accident, and va- 
rious sorts of violences ; and all are thickly 
embedded with fragments of bricks, tiles, 


3 


'vitrifications, bitumen, &c. the remnants 


fragments of brick ruins at the base of the | 


Te ve Ire s- PNnware ‘ * 2011 mmce | e _» = 
pile, that I first discovered any specimens; | different. cast. 


and there I found them in great quantities. 


These circumstances led me to suppose, | 


that bitumen was chietly confined by the 
Chaldean builders to the foundations and 
lower parts of their editices; for the pur- 
pose of preventing the ill etfects of the 


damp and water, to which this country | 
must alwavs have been tiable, from the 


successive inundations of the river. ‘The 
same reason accounts for the perforation in 
the body of the buildings; to give vent to 
the consequent evaporations from the 
moisture below. 


of superstructures how no more.’ 
———2 +p o—— 
Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Flo- 
rentine Artist. Written by himself: 
(Continued from p. 530.) 
We left Cellini last week dealing out 
destruction on the enemies of Rome 
(nisprinted Bourbon), at that time be- 
sieved by the Duke of Bourbon; we 
now give a few of his adventures of a 
We have him now at 
Rome, where he opened a fine shop, 
and was much employed on some jew- 
els belonging to the Pope, when his 
The circumstances 
of the robbery are curious, He says:— 
‘It happened one night, that a thief, 
who had been at my house, preteading to 
be a goldsmith, and had Jaid a plan to rob 
me of the above-mentioned Jewels, watch- 
ed his opportunity and broke into my 


shop was robbed. 


shop, where he found several sinall wares 


Amongst the many spe- | 


cimens of bitumen I picked up, were se- | 


veral large cakes, more than ten inches 
long, and three in thickness ; 
to have been the casing of some work, per- 
haps the lining of a water-course. 

‘On observing Birs Nimrood from the 


appearing | 


in gold and silver; but, as he was break- 
ing open the caskets, in order to come at 
the jewels, the dog flew at him, and the 
thief found it a difficult matter to defend 
himself with a sword. ‘The faithtul ani- 


' mal ran several times about the house, en- 


plain, if we admit the projecting steps to- | 


wards the east to have been any part of the 
real base of the original pile, then we must 
see that the tower-like reinains, now forim- 
ing its highest pyramidal point, do not rise 
over the true centre of the building. But 
if we subtract that projection from tlie base, 
and regard it only as a platform or court 
of approach, then we have a remaining 
ground of elevation exactly adapted to 
make the present highest point that of its 
primary centre ; and this result the four 
views [ have given will sufficiently shew. 
Indeed, the eitects of the gradual moul- 
dering of any tower, or conical structure, 
will always, while a vestige remains, des 
fine themsels es, and, therefore, tn the ge- 
neral outline, that of the building; which 


tering the journeymen’s rooms, which 
were open, it being then summer-time ;.- 
but as they did not seem to hear him bark- 
ing, he drew away the bed-clothes, and 


pulling the men alternately by the arms, 
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torcibly awakened them; then barking 
very loud, he shewed the way to the 
thieves, and went on before, but they 
would not follow him. “The scoundrels, 
being quite provoked with the noise of the 
dog, began to throw stones and sticks at 
him, (which they found an easy matter, as 
| had given them orders to keep a light in 
their room the whole night,) and at last 
locked their door. ‘The dog having lost 
all hopes of the assistance of these rascals, 
undertook the task alone, and ran dowa 
stairs: he could not tind the villain in the 
shop, but came up with him in the street, 
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and, tearing off his cloak, would certainly 
have treated him according to his deserts, 
if the fellow had not called to some tailors 
in the neighbourhood, and begged, for 
the love of God, they would assist him 

egainst a mad dog. The tailors, giving 

credit to what he said, came to his assist- 
ance; and with great difficull¢ drove away 
the poor animal. Next morning, when 
my young men went down into the sh: Dp, 
they saw it broken open, and all the cas- 
Kets rifled; upon which they began to 
make a loud outery, and [ coming to them 
quite terrified, they said, “ Alas! we are 
undone, the shop has been plundered and 
robbed by a villain, 
every thing val luable, and broken all the 
caskets.’ "Such an elfect had these words 
upon my mind, that T had not ihe heart 
to go to the chest, to see whether the 
Pope’s jewels were safe; but being quite 
shocked at the report, and scarce able to 
trust my own eves, | bid the: n open it, 
and see whether his Holiness’s jewels were 
missing. Whenthe young men, who were 
both in their shirts, found all the Pope’s 
jewels, as likewis se the work tn gold, they 
were ov erjoye d, and said, There is no 
harm done, since both the work and the 
jewels are untouched. ‘The thief, howe- 
ver, has stripped us to ovr shirts; for, as 
the heat was excessive last night, we un- 
dressed in the shop, and there left our 
clothes.”” Hearing this, [ perfectly reco- 
vered my spirits, 2 and desired them to pro- 
vide themselves with clothes, as I would 
pay for whatever damage had been done.’ 


Fortunately, none of the Pope's 
jewels being gone, he lost no reputa- 
tion with bis patron, who caused strict 
search to be made alter the delinquent : 
when one day,— 

; Happening just about this time to pass 
by the square of Navona with my fine 
shock- dog, as soon as I came to the door 
of the city, marshal, the dog barked very 
loudly and flew at a young man, who had 
been arrested by one Donnino, a gold- 
smithof Parma, formerly a disc iple of Ca- 
radosto, upon suspicion of having com- 
mitted a robbery. My dog made such 
efforts to tear this young fellow to pieces, 
that he roused the city guards. ‘The pri- 
soner asserted his innocence boldly, and 
Donnino did not say so much as he ought 
to have done, especially as [ was present. 
‘There happened, likewise, to be by one of 
the chief officers of the city guards, who 
was a Genoese, and well acquainted with 
the prisoner’ . father: insomuch that, on 
account of the violence offered by the dog, 
and for other reasons, they were for dis- 
missing the youth, as if he had been inno- 
cent. As soon as I came up, the dog, 
which dreaded neither swords nor sticks, 
again flew atthe voung man. The guards 
told ine, that if Ldid not keep off my dog, 
they would killhim. I called off the dog y 
with some difficulty, and, as the young 


man was retiring, certain little paper bun- 
dJes fell from under the cape of his cloak, 
immediatel, 


which Donnino discovered 


who has carried off 








to belong to him. Amongst them I per- 
ceived a little ring which I,knew to be 
my property: whereupon I said, ‘* This ts 
the villain that broke open my shop, and 
my dog knows him again.” I therefore 
let thedog loose, and he once more seized 
the thief, “who then implored my mercy, 

and told me he would restore me what- 
ever he had of mine. On this I again call- 
ed off my dog, and the fellow returned ne 
all the gold, "silver, and rings that he had 
robbed me of, and gave m» five-and-tw ently 
crowns over, imploring my forgiveness. 

[ bade him pray for the Divine mercy, as 
|, for my part, did not intend to do him ei- 
ther harm or good. I then retumed to 
my business, and, in a few days after, Ce- 
sare Maccheroni, the forger, was hanged 
in the quarte r called Ban chi, Oppos site to 
the gate of the mint: his ac complice was 
sent to the galleys. The Genoese thief 
was hanged in the Campo di Fiore, and I 
remained possessed of a greater reputation 
for probity than ever.’ 

Among other works undertaken for 
the Pope was a medal, which was 
strongly contested for by several artists, 
who furnished various designs :— 

‘In a few days,’ says Cellini, «Lf had 
completed ny model, and carried it one 
morning to the Pope; Signor ‘Trajano 
made me wait a long while, and, in the 
mean time, sent for Micheletto and Poin- 
peo in all haste, desiring them to bring 
their models with them. As soon as they 
came we were all admitted; Micheletto 


|}and Pompeo began to shew their plans, 
|and the Pope to examine them, and be- 


cause designers unacquainted with the 
jewelling business do not understand the 
pla: — of precious stones, where figures 
are to be introduced, and those w ho' were 


| practised in the art had not taught them 


the secret, (for when a figure is to be set 
oft with jewels, the jew eller must know 
how to design, otherwise he Is sure to blun- 
der), it so fell out that all those who had 
oasis designs, had laid the fine, large, and 
beautiful diamond in the middle of the 
breast of God the Father. The Pope, who 
Was 2 person of uncommon genius, having 
taken notice of this blunder, was highly 
delighted with his own discovery. After 
he had inspected about ten, he threw the 
rest upon the ground, and desired me to 
give him my model, that he might see 
whether I had committed the same mis- 
take. Thereupon [ came forward, and 
opened a little round box, when instantly 
there seemed to flash from it a lustre 
which dazzled the Pope himself, and he 
cried out with a loud voice, *‘ Benvenuto, 
had you been my very self, you could not 
have designed this with greater proprie- 

iy.” My rivals were highly mortified up- 
on the occasion. Several great noblemen 
approaching, the Pope shewed them the 
diiference between my model and their’s ; 
and whe he had bestowed sufficient praises 
upon it, and my enemies appeared ready 
to burst with pride and vexation, he turp- 
ebout to me and said, ‘* 1 discover here an 
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inconvenience which is of the utmost con- 
sequence; my friend Benvenuto, it is easy 
to work in wax ; the grand difficulty is to 
execute in gold.”? To which I answered 
boldly, ‘* Most holy father, I will make it 
my bargain with you, that if [ do not ex. 
ecute the work itself in a manner ten 
times superior to this model, I am to have 
nothing for my trouble.” Upon my ut- 
tering these words there was a general out- 
cry, the noblemen aftirming ‘that I pro- 
mised too much. But one of them, who 
was a great philosopher, said in my fa- 
vour, ** From the admirable symmetry of 
shape and happy physiognomy of ‘this 
young man, I venture to engage that he 
will perform all he promises. »” The Pope 
replied, “I ain of the same opinion ;” 
then calling to Trajano, his gentleman of 
the-bedchamber, he ordered him to fetch 
five hundred ducats. 

‘Whilst they were bringing the money, 
he examined more minutely the ingenious 
artifice by which | had placed that fine 
diamond and God the Father in a proper 
position, [ had laid the diamond exactly 
in the middle of the work, and over it [ 
had represented God the Father sitting in 
a sort of a free easy attitude, which suited 
admirably well with the rest of the piece, 
and did not in the least crowd the dia- 
mond; hisright hand was lifted up, giving 
his blessing. Under the diamond I had 
drawn three little boys, who supported it 
with their arms raised aloft. One of these 
boys, which stood in the middle, was in 
full, the other two in half relievo. Round 
it was a number of figures of boys placed 
ainongst other glittering jewels. ‘The re- 
mainder of God the Father was covered 
with a cloak, which wantoned in the wind, 
from whence issued several figures of boys, 
with other striking ornaments, most beau- 
tiful to behold. ‘This work was inade of 
a white stucco upon a black stone. When 
the officer brought the money, the Pope 
gave it to me with his own hand, and in 
the most obliging manner requested me to 
endeavour to please him by my execu- 
tion, promising me that I should find my 
account In it.’ 

Cellini losing his patron Pope Cle- 
ment VII., wor rked for some time for 
his suecessor Paul III. but was after- 
wards by him thrown into the Castle of 
St. Angelo. Here he had for a fellow 
prisoner a monk of the Pallavicini fa- 
inly, who was a celebrated preacher:— 

‘He was confined for heresy, and had a 
great deal of wit and humour in conversa- 
tion, but was one of the most profligate 
fellows in the world, contaminating bim- 
self with all sorts of vices: Ll admired his 
shining qualities, but his odious vices I 
freely ‘censured and held in abhorrence. 
This monk was constantly preaching to me, 
that [ was under no obligation to keep the 
word I had given to the constable of the 

castle, bec ause [was a prisoner. | an- 
swered, «That he spoke like a monk, but 
not like aman: for he that is a man and 
nota monk, thinks himself obliged to keep 
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his word upon all occasions and in what- 
ever circumstances he happens to be situ- 
ated. ‘Therefore, as [ was a man and not 
a monk, I was resolved never to violate 
my plighted faith.’ ‘Phe monk, perceiv- 
ing that he could not corrupt me by all the 
subtle and sophistical arguments which he 
urged with so much force, had recourse 
to other means to seduce my vi:tue. For 
several days after, he read to me the ser- 
nons of the monk Jeronimo Savonarola, 
and made so admirable a comment upon 
them, that [was more delighted with it 
than even with the discourses themselves, 
though they had given me such high satis- 
faction; in fine, | had conceived so high 
an opinion of him, that [ would have done 
any thing else at his recommendation ex- 
cept breaking my word. ‘The monk see- 
ing me astonished at his great taients, 
thought of another expedient ; so he ask- 
ed me what method | should have had re- 
course to, if they had made me a close pri- 
soner, in orderto effect my escape? Desir- 
ousof giving the ingenious monk some proof 
of my own acuteness, I told him that I 
could open any lock, even the most diffi- 
cult, especially those of that prison, which 
I should make no more of forcing than of 
eating a bit of cheese. The monk, in or- 
derto make me discover my secret, began 
to disparage my ingenuity, observing that 
men who have acquired reputation by their 
talents, make many boasts, and that, if 
they were afterwards called upon to carry 
their boastings into execution, they would 
soon forfeit all the reputation they had 
acquired; adding, that what I said, seein- 
ed so far to pass all the bounds of proba- 
bility, that he apprehended were I to be 
put to the trial, L should come off with but 
little honour. 
.*Finding myself pushed hard by this 
artful monk, [ told him that 1 generally 
promised much less than I was able to per- 
form, and that what [ had said concerning 
the locks was a mere trifle; for 1 would 
soon convince him that [ had said nothing 
but the truth: in a word, [ inconsiderately 
discovered to him my whole secret. The 
monk, aifecting to take little or no notice 
of what he saw, immediately learned the 
mystery. [he worthy cons‘able continu- 
ed to allow me to walk up and down 
the castle, as I thought proper, and did 
not even order me to be locked up at 
night, like the rest of the prisoners ; at 
the saine time he suffered me to work as 
much as I pleased in gold, silver, and wax. 
had been employed some weeks on a 
basin for the Cardinal of Ferrara, but, be- 
Ing weary of my confinement, I grewtired 
also of large works, and only amused my- 
self with now and then making little figures 
of wax. ‘The monk stole a piece of this 
Wax, and by means thereof put in practice 
all I had «considerately taught him with 
regard to counterfeiting the keys of the 
prison, He had taken for his associate 
and assistant, a clerk named Luigi, who 
Was a native of Padua; upon their at- 
tempting to counterfeit these keys, the 
stuth discovered them. As the constable 
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sometimes came to see me at my apart- 
ment, and saw me working in this wax, he 
immediately knew it, and said, Phat poor 
unfortunate Benvenuto has, indeed, been | 
very hardly used; he should not, how- 
ever, have concerned himself in = such 
tricks, since I have done so much to oblige 
him: for the future I must confine him 
close prisoner, and shew him no indul- 
gence.’ So he ordered me to be 





closely confined, and with some circum- 


stances of severity, which I suffered from |! 


the reproaches and opprobrious language 
of his servants, who had been my well- 
wishers, but now upbraided me with the 
obligations their master had laid me un- 
der, calling me an ungrateful and fiithless 
man. Asone of them was more bitter and 
abusive on the occasion than was consis- 
tent with decency, I being conscious of 
my own innocence, answered boldly, that 
| had never acted the part of a traitor or a | 
faithless man; that I would assert my in- 
nocence at the hazard of my life; and that 
if either he orany other ever again offered 
to give me any such abusive language, | 
should, without hesitation, give him the 
lie. Not being able to bear this affront, 
he ran to the constable’s apartment, and 
brought me the wax, with the model of 
the key. As soon as | saw the wax, I 
told him that both he and Ll were in the 
right; but begged to speak with the con- 
stable, that I might let him into the whole 
affair, which was of much greater impor- 
tance thanthey imagined. Ihe constable 
soon after sent for me, and I told him all 
that had passed; he thereupon put the | 
monk into close confinement, and the lat- | 
ter informed against the clerk, who had 
nearly been hanged for it. “The consta- 
ble, however, hushed up the affair, which 
was already coine to the ears of the Pope, 
saved the clerk from the gallows, and re- 
stored me tothe same liberty as [ had en- 
joyed before.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
—_—~—2- 4) oe — 

The Fossils of the South Downs; or, 

Illustrations of the Geology of Sus- 

sex. By Gideon Mantell, F. L. 5. 


4to. pp. 327. Loudon, 1822. 
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OF all sciences that of Geology has 
been the most rapid in its progress ; | 
iudeed, it has, in the course of less than | 
half a century, advauced from a crude | 
and indigested theory, «a matter of 
mere speculation or conjecture, into a 
regular system, which has secured for 
it the title of a science, and the honour | 
of a society expressly devoted to its | 
cultivation. It is not in mere detail, 
that geological works are to be consi- 
dered; they form distinct branches of 
a whole of infinite importance ; and, | 
since the study has attracted the atten- | 





tion of the learned world, more cor-! 
rect knowledge has been obtained as to 
the theory aud structure of the earth, 
than in the sixty centuries which has! 


‘and 479,000,000 of Pagans. 


‘und 44,000,000 Cireeks. 





preceded our own times. Many indi- 
viduals have devoted their time to il- 
lustrate distinct portions of England ; 
and, in a few years, we shall be as well 
acquainted with the various strata of 
the earth, as we are with the scenery on 
its surface. Mr. Mantell’s account of 
the * Fossils of the South Downs’ is a 
valuable contribution towards this ob- 
and, though the study is one 
which might not be considered as very 
attractive toa lady, yet, in the present 
instance, Mrs, Mantell, either from love 
of the scieuce or of her husband, has 
most ably seconded his efforts by en- 
eraving the numerous plates which he 
had designed. 

In addition to Mr. Mantell’s tech- 
nical and truly scientific description of 
the fossils of the South Dowus, the 
work contains an essay on the Mosaic 
account of the creation by a gentleman 
of the established church, the object 
of which is to silence the idle clamours 
that have been raised against geolo- 
vical speculations, from their supposed 
tendency to scepticism. Few works 
are less favourable for an extract than 
those on abstract principles of science, 
since they ought to be viewed as a 
whole with all their relative associa- 
tions; it is on this account that we for- 
bear our usual course of letting.an au- 
thor speak for himself; but having ex- 
amined the work carefully, we can con- 
fidently give it our hearty commenda- 
tion. 

——s toro 
A Chart of the Rise and Progress of 

Christianity. 
Tus chart is geographical and statis- 
tical. It exhibits the surface of the 
eastern and western hemispheres, sub- 
divided and coloured according to the 
religions of the inhabitants; and there 
is a statistical scale on Playfair’s princi- 
ple of linear arithmetic, which shews the 
relative number of Greeks, Protestants, 
and Roman Catholics at different pe- 
riods, from their foundation tothe present 
time. Lastly, we have a letter press ac- 
count of the various denominations in- 
to which the Christian world is divided ; 
and all this for half-a-crown. 

This chart gives the population of 
the world at 850,000,000, of whoimn 
228,000,000 are Christians ; 3,000,000 
of Jews; 14,000,000 of Mohamedans; 
Of the 
Christiaus it is stated that 55,900,000 
are Protestants, 128,300,000 Catholics, 
We do not 
guarantee the correctness of these de- 
tails, but they appear to be founded on 
the best existing authorities. 
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Original Comnwunications. 


FRPP ALE? 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE ¢ 
CESTRESS.’ 
Translated from the German for Tue Lite- 
RARY CHRONICLE. 
Tne * Ancestress’ is, I believe, the first 
dramatic production of Grillparzer ; 
the subject is as follows :— 

An ancestress of the family of Count 
Boratin is guilty of adultery. Her hus- 
band, whom she was forced to marry, 
revenges his dishonour by her death, 
This reconciles him, but not fate: she 
is doomed to wander, a restless spirit, 
till the family becomes extinct. Until 
this moment of deliverance, she ouly 
appeats when ill threatens the house, 
which she has the power to prognosti- 
cate, but not to divert. Of this fami- 
ly there exists a Count, aged, yet full 
of vigour, who is acquainted with the 
curse that hangs upon his house, but 
who is solaced by the endearing atten- 
tions of his daughter Bertha, a “tender, 
soft, and pure female. He had a son, 
but lost him ino his third year, and, fiud- 
ing his hat floating on the surface of 
the water, thought he was drowned. 


THE LITERARY CHRON ICLE. 








The hope, however, of seeing his dauzh- 

ter happy at the side of a worthy hus- | 
band, gives acharn to his declining) 
years, and he believes to have found. 
such a one in Jaromir of Eschen, who, | 
when Eertha, in one of ber walks round | 
the solitary castle, was surprized by | 
robbers, had happily rescued her. las | 
romir after this pays his addresses to | 
her privately, and ultimately obtains | 
her confession of affection. The father 

is apprized of it, and he willingly gives 
his consent, unconscious of the heart- 
rending sorrows the future has yet in! 
store for him. This Jaromir, thought | 

a poor nobleman, is leader of a band of | 
robbers, that infest the neighbouring | 
forest. His first appearance at the | 
castle is altogether unexpected, and he 

pleads as excuse his having been over-— 
taken by the banditti ; the truth, how- | 
ever, is, that the robbers, of whom he ts 
the leader, are routed In a conflict with | 
the soldiers, who have been sent to dis- | 
perse them, and that closely pursued, 

to escape the vigilance of his followers, 
he is obliged to take shelter there. | 
Since the declaration of Bertha, nothing 
could be more agreeable to the | father, 
than the appearance of her lover: the 
Count consents to their nuptials. This 
is no sooner done, than the captain, 
who commands the party of soldiers, 

enters the castle, with a view of conti- 
nuing from thence his exertions to clear 


| 
| 
| } 
ig 


/coming of 


one of the band, 





| vigilance 


vived the late conflict. The old Count 
determines to aid the party with his 
appearance in person: Jaromir, under 
pretence of indisposition and fatigue, 
retires to a contiguous chamber,—de- 
scends from his window into the wood, 
—takes part in another combat of his 
band with the soldiers,—is wounded 
and caught;—again he escapes, but the 
half of the scarf which Bertha has 
wrought for him, remains in the hands 
of a soldier. He re-enters the castle, 
where Bertha, intimidated by the ap- 
parition of the ancestress, had already 
sought and missed him, The soldier, 
with whom Jaromir had fought, ap- 
pears immediately after, holding i in his 
hand the conque ‘red trophy ; he relates 
his encounter with the robber, and the 
scarf discovers to Bertha the awful se- 
cret. In the scene that now follows 
between Jaromir and Bertha, love con- 
quers. He promises to lead another, 
a better life, if Bertha will consent to 
accompany him to the Rhein, where, 
resolved within himself some time 
since, to quit his vicious career, he had, 
uuder a strange name, purchased 
seat. She consents: but he cannot 
now remain aay longer with safety tn 
the castle,—the soldier knows him; he 
therefore determines to retire to some 
secluded spot, and there to await the 
Bertha at midmeht. He 
requests some arms—she has none— 
but, looking round the hall, he per- 
ceives, ina niche, arusty dagger,—the 
same weapon with which the wronged 
husband revenged himself on lis guilty 





wife, and which was kept asa memento | 


in the family hall; and, deaf to the 
entreaties of Bertha, he takes it along 
with him. Thus defended, he dn. 
scends from his window, and is again 
recoynized by one of the soldiers. He 
proceeds onward witha hasty step, and, 
finding himself closely pursued, ~ 
turis ‘round, aud plunges his dagger 
into the aaien of his nearest follower— 
the Count Boratin. The Countis car- 
ried, mortally wounded, into the cas- 
tle, and lives ‘long enough to hear from 
who had been made 
prisoner, that his son is not, as he ima- 
rined, head but that he was stolen by 
a robber, and that siuce he bas become 
their leader, and now—!iis murderer, 
Bertha swallows the poison she had 
taken from Jaromir, in the scene in 
which the awful secret was discovered, 
with a view of preventing him, im any 
moment of de ‘spair, making use of it, 
from the same robber, who evades the 
of his guard, Jaromir be- 


the neighbourhood of those that sur-|comes acquainted with the secret. 
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W ith the courage of despair he bears up 
against fate; enters, at the appointed 
time, the chapel, where he had promised 
to meet Bertha, and tinds her ‘in her 
coffin, The ancestress appears, by 
whose touc hy 1 ina moment of frenzied 
despair, he is united with his beloved 
Bertha, at the very time his pursuers 
burst open the gates to secure him, 
The last Boratin is now dead,—the 
name extinct,—fate reconciled, and the 
ancestress retires to uninterrupted rest, 
I have deemed it necessary to deve- 
lop the plan of this tragedy, in order to 
prove that, in that respect, nothing more 
can be wished for. As various as the 
conceptions of unity may be, and as 
little German poets and spectators are 
accustomed to bind themselves slavish. 
ly to it, it still imparts to every drama- 
tic effort an additional beauty ; and we 
find in this tragedy wntty in respect to 
time, place, and action. Nothing 
bursts upon us unexpectedly. One 
event necessarily arises out of the other, 
and, although it lies in the subject it- 
self, that a trayedy of this description 
moves onward more slowly, than one in 
which many characters take an active 
part, and in which there are more in- 
tricate situations, the action of the 
Ancestress never stops, but moves to- 
wards the crisis In a natural manner. 
The subject of this tragedy consi- 
dered, I now proceed to its tendency. 
In the preface, the author says, that, 
without apy certain intention, he only 
dramatized a fable, and he complains 
that critics have accused him of infus- 
ing an idea of fatality and immortality. 
Convinced as I am of the additional 
value morality gives to every work of in- 
vention, [ am, notwithstanding, of opi- 
nion, that it is not an imperative law in 
dramatic composition, — Eutertaining 
ideas, 1 will not detain myself any such 
longer at this point. With respect, 
however, to fatality, the accusation 
seems to me to be well founded—this 
idea is conducted throughout the piece, 
and is never lost sight of. The crime 
of the aucestress, for which she herself 
suffered death, is the cause of all the 
misfortunes of the family of Boratin. 
The persons are placed so much under 
the influence of fate, that they are de- 
prived of the power of acting, And 
while admire the ingenuity of “the poet 
In imparting, under these disadvan- 
tages, such interest to the different cha- 
racters, I cannot help joining my opi- 
vion with those of the critics, of whom 
he complains, that the ground prin- 
c iple is not the most happy. In Mul- 
ner’s * Guilt’ the same ts to be found ; 
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it is the cause of every awful occurrence 
—but what a field of action is left open 
as well for Hugo and Elvira as for 
Don Valeras, and how pure Otto and 
Jertha stand between! 

As to language, Grillparzer may, 
without fear, place himself alongside 
any poet. In every word there is life 
and knowledge of the st: ive, Wherefore, 
the longest speeches please even teen 
who are but partially acquainted with 
the dramatic art. From beginning to 
end there is poetry, aud we find here 
and there scenes that would do honour 
to Shakspeare. The idea ef Bertha 
carrying a scorpion in her bosom in- 
stead of a heart, is clothed 1a such po- 
etic language, that the horrid picture 
it portrays is excused, on account of 
its beautiful execution; and, without 
presuming to accuse the poet of pla- 
giarism,—Wwhy should a man of genius 
not think on the same subject as an- 
other ?—This scene reminds us of Lady 
Macbeth, with this exception, that she 
suffers through guilt, whereas Bertha 
is the innocent victim of an awful des- 
tiny. 

One word in conclusion, as to the 
characters. They are conducted 
throughout with the hand of a master, 
It seems, at first sight, to be sure, as 
if Bertha, in her unlimited affection 
towards Jaromir, overstepped the boun- 
dary of female decorum; but, if 
we take into consideration her seclud- 
ed education in the castle, ber upac- 
quaintance with the world, the power 
of love over the human heart, subdued 
for the first time by its influence, and, 
above all, her pure uuspotted inno- 
cence, our doubts will instantly vanish, 
The vigorous Count Boratin, the no- 
bleeminded Jaromir though leader of 
the bandit, the aptain of the soldiers, 
the castellan, the soldier, and even the 
robber Bolislay, are characters drawn so 
as to obviate all misconception. —P**, 

oo? a 
ON THE ORIGINALITY OF SHAK- 
SPEARE, 
(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 

TuHose who are unable to estimate 
the perfections or observe the defects 
of Shakspeare with critical accurac ‘; 
are yet vividly impressed with a sense 
of his ork zinality. The infinite num- 
ber of his. conceptions, the novelty of 
his characters, and the freshness of his 
language, create in the most superfic sal 
mind a reverence for his genius ap- 
Proaching to idolatry. Invention, or 
the faculty of finding new. relations be- 
tween different ideas, has ever been 
Considered the hishest prerogative of 





sonien* the invention of Shakspesré 
is the connecting link between human 
and angelic power of conception, as the 
memory of Pascal was the intermediate 
step between human and angelic power 
of retention. The luxuriance of ima- 
cination, the waste of invention, exhi- 
bited by the works of the great drama- 
tist, is as wonderful as itis obvious; the 
imagery which glows in his pages is 
like thesplendid effulgeuce of daylight, 
—though it strikes every eye, though 
ve behold the luminary emitting it, we 
cannot conceive what latent energy, 
whiat secret mechanism creates it. It 
is truly a waste of invention, for the 
prodis a fancy of Shakspeare will be- 
stow as much novelty of thought on a 
worthless character, a servant or a mes- 
sepger, who might speak barren Eng- 
lish or wibberish for all the injury it 


would do the piece, as much richness of 


imagery as would make the wealth of a 
whole modern drama. 

The great difficulty with this author 
was to prevent his invention outrunning 
propriety. In the excess of unculti- 

vated fertility, in the exuberance of ¢ 
neglected wilderness, we must expect 
to find some useless weeds amongst 
the luxuriant herbage. With a mind 
gratuitously teeming, a fancy involun- 
tarily creative, anda dhapeation to il- 
lustrative allusion far surpassing eastern 
richness of metaphor, we should not be 
surprised to fud some venial inaccura- 
cies of combination united, some ‘ glo- 
rious faults’ of an imagination, oblivi- 
ous of its own multifarious conceptions, 
and of too indomitable a nature to sub- 
mit its creations to a second e: xaminna 
tion where their faults might be de- 
tected. Possessing this elustici ity of 
spirit In so eminent a degree, it Is curi- 
ous to find Johnson, in his preface to 
Shakspeare, accuse our author of la- 
bour and effort. There is certainly an 


appearance of labour in some parts of 


his works, but what the above-mention- 
ed critic imputes to an occasional diffi- 
culty, I would rather attribute io a per 
petual facility of invention. Ordinary 
writers, from a paucity of ideas, are 
obliged to enlist metaphors, in the ranks 
of their poetry, which are lame, weak, 
and unserviceable; Shakspeare admit- 

ted many defective images, because 
el forced themselves into the service, 
It is not that his allusions are labour- 

* In the * Defence of Modern Plagiary’ (L.C. 
No. 170.) the truth of Lord Byron’s opinion 
concerning invention is questioned. This opi- 
nion may be further examined at some future 
Opportunity; it is suticient to observe here, that 
a poet’s opivion on the nature of poetical tacul- 
ties is seldom just 
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jas not that there is atry difficulty of 


excoyitation, but the mind which will 
see a remote illustration immediately, 
which will find a simile for every thing 
in any thing, if it be not curiously fas- 
tidious, will adopt its first conception 
without farther trouble; the facility 
with which Shakspeare found an image, 
an allusion, or a reseinblance, where it 
was unlikely it should be found; the 
promptitude with which his power of 
combination assimilated ideds appa- 
rently discordant, is the reason that we 
see metaphors overstrained and iinages 
inappropriately combined, so frequent- 
ly in his works. Thus, the effort and 
difficulty are only apparent to ts, not 
real in him; for, conceptions and assi- 
milations, which to him were spontanes 
ous and natural, to our inferior powers 
of seizing distant relations seem forced 
and unnatural, 

To detect a plagiarism in Shakspeare 
is almost impossible. In the wide 
range of his inagination, which com- 
bined the most distant ideas, ard sub- 
jected the most familiar ones to the pur- 


poses of illustration, there is scarcely a 


coincidence with any other author to 
be recognised. Some, however, may 
be pointed out, thus:— 

‘There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face,” 
is an amplification of the Latin— 

¢‘ Fronti nulli tides.’ 
In Catullus we meet the following lines: 
‘Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 

Iiluc, unde negant redire quenquam ;’ 
which is the apparent original of— 
‘The bourne from whence no traveller returns. 
arg coincidences might be shewn, 
but their number vanishes with respect 
to the infinitude of original images 
which overwhelm them. Even these 
coincidences should not be assumed 
voluntary plagiarisins; they may have 
been merely accidental agreements of 
thought on the same subject. It is 
well, however, to instance them, asa 
proof of the clemency with which we 
ought to receive accusations of plagiary 
brought against living authors. Ei- 
ther example, did it occur in Byron, 
would serve the critics for a month’s 
meal of nzbble. 

But perhaps it is a still more re- 
markable proof of his originality of 
inind, that Shakspeare so seldom bor- 
rows from himself. The peculiar na- 
ture of the drama, where a number of 
different characters are to be develop- 
ed, might allow of some little approxy 
mation in manner between those who 
were allied in many circumstances of 
situation and disposition ; yet how un- 
like are the portraits of Falstaff and 
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Sir Toby both gay, old, jovial hu- 
mourists, yet no more essentially alike 
than either isto Slender; how distinct 
are Macbeth and Richard, Polonius 
and Pandarus, Hotspur and Falcon- 
bridge; Imogen, Juliet,’"and Miranda ! 
There isno such inc ompatibility of cha- 
racter in the Belvidera and Monimia, 
the Castalio and Polydore of Otway; 


or in Young’s Zanga and Busiris. If 


the identical images, phrases, lines, si- 
milies, and speeches, were expunged 
from the Ihad, we should tind its bulk 
much diminished, 
Homer are peculiarly fine, but they are 
few in number; his similies are less no- 
ble and still fewer. It is not easy to 
deny that his similies are mostly very 
obvious, and it would be difficult to 
prove that they were not common- 
place. 
Imagination displayed in likening iA 
warrior toa lion or a boar, and it ts 
probable that, in those rude venatic 
times, the likeness was a common il- 
lustration. In fact, to determine the 
proportion of what is original in Ho- 
mer to what is not, is now pretty nearly 
an impossible question in literary cal- 
culation, and for a very obvious reason: 
he is the first poet chronology remem- 
bers; the names of those who preced- 
ed him are effaced by time from the 
nomenclature of fame, and, though 
their sprit inform his lines, it does not 
appear distinct from his own. The 
origipality of Shakspeare can be al- 
most positively estimated, so that his 
in this respect is not, like Homer's, 
in any wise problematical. [It is in 
this attribute that Shakspeare ex- 
cels all other poets, ancient as well as 
modern; there is no author of celebrity 
so very full of imperfections, or in 
whom we perceive mortality so strong; 
but this quality is his redemption ; 

through this divine attribute he takes 
precedence of all other men, aud sits 
at the right hand of Genius in glory 
everlasting. CALAMUs. 

——<8 4+ o- —. 
ON HIS MAJESTY’s VISIT TO SCOTLAND 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, LL. B.* 
Of old, when a monarch of England appear’d 
In Scotland, he came as a foe; 
There was war in the land, and around it were 


heard 
Lamentation, and mourning, and woe! 
In the bordering land, which the Muses love 


best, 
Was one whom they favour'd of old ; 


* Mr. Crabbe has generally been considered 
as the poet of the cottage ; we here, however, 
find him the laureate of the palace, and there- 
fore think it our duty to exhibit him in his new 
Churecter.—Lb. 


The epithets of 


There is no great intensity of 
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With a view of the future his mind they im- 
press‘d, 
And gave him the power to unfold ! 
‘Come, strike me the harp, and my spirit sustain, 
That these visions of glory annoy, 
While [ to the chieftains of Scotland explain 
What their sons shail hereafter enjoy ' 
‘I see, but from far,—lI beheld, but not near, 
When war on the border shall cease ; 
New cities will rise, and the triumphs appear, 
Of riches, and science, and peace! 
‘Oh! give me to breathe, while this scene I 
describe, 
A monarch in Scotland I see, 
When she pours from her highlands and low- 
lands each tribe, 
Who are loyal, and happy, and free! 
‘The islands at rest, in their sovereign rejoice, 
Lo! the power and the -vealth they display ; 
And there comes from the lands and the waters 
a voice, 
From the Shannon, the Thames, and the Tay! 
‘ All hail to our king ! is the shout of the crowd ; 
[ see them, a shadow y throng ; 
They are loyally free, are respectfully proud, 
And joy to their king is their song ! 
‘Yet bear up, my soul, ’tis a theme of delight, 
That thousands hereafter shall sing, 
How Scotland, and England, and Ireland unite 
In their glory, their might, and their king! 
* Aloud strike the harp, for my bosom is cold, 
And the sound has a charm on my fears— 
A city new-clothed, as a bride, I behold, 
And a king as her bridegroom appears ! 
‘’Tis he whom they love, and who loves them 
again, 
Who partakes of the joy he imparts ; 
Who over three nations shall happily reign, 
And establish his throne in their hearts 
Edinburgh, dug. 15, 1822, 
——_ — +> eo. 


THE HIGHLAND CLANS. 


Since ‘the 45,’ as the Scotch call the 
last etfort to restore the House of Stu- 
art to the throne of these realms, there 
has not been such a * gathering’ of the 
Highland clans, as has taken place in 

fdinburgh during his Mayesty’s visit ; 
and these brave mountaineers, who were 
so faithful in their attachment to the 
exiled family, are, we are persuaded, 
no less sincere in their loyalty to his 
preseat Majesty, whom they are proud 
to cousider as their general chief. An 
Interestins notice of the several clans 
has appeared | inthe EdinburghWeekly 
Journal, which we thik worthy of be- 
ny preserved | in Our pages :— 

The ‘invaston of the Celts’ as some term 
it, upon the present happy occasion, have 
Ing availa ho stnall noise among tus, we have 
been at some pains to analyse the materials 
of the plaided and plumed array which 
occupy our streets and highest places ; and 
we submit the following “det ailed account 
of the various members * this tartan con- 
federacy, with confidence that it 1s correct: 

1. Thereare the Breadalbane men, about 


50, armed with swords, under the Earl of 


Breadalbane ;-their march ‘ Pie Campbells 





‘Yhe Sutherland inen have swords, 
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are coming.’ ‘heir dress is dark green; 
badge, a yellow plume in the bonnet, and 
a crest on the right arm. 

. The Celtic Society, under the Duke 
of Aree with Gen, Graham Stirling ; 
Col. David Stewart; Macleod, of Macleod; 
Macdougal, of Lorn, as Captains. A 
body of about 80 or 100 Highlanders and 
amateurs, associated for encouraging and 
reviving the national dress and customs of 
the mountains, and numbering many men 
of rank and consequence. In general, they 
are fully and even superbly dressed and 
arrayed in the belted ‘plaid, each in his 
own clan tartan, which distinction gives a 
rich and half barbaric effect to their ap- 
pearance. ‘Their grenaciers carry parti- 


zans and targets, and are headed by Capt. 


Mackenzie, of Guinard, whose stately, 
and at the same time handsome and active 
figure, realizes the ¢deai of a complete 
Highland soldier. Here and there a white 
knee betrays the Southron, or Lowlander— 
in most the limb is as dark as that of Ghlune 
dhue (Black Knee) himself. 

3. Strathfilian Society ; associated like 
the former, for the purpose of pursuing 
Highland sports and games; also a benefit 
society. They w ear various tartans, as 
the Celtic Socte ty, and are in general well 


busked and armed.—Leaders, Stewart of 


sa ero and Grahame of Airth. 

- Clan Gregor, under their chief, Sir 
Evan Mac Gregor, whom we rejoice to 
see completely recovered of the wounds 
he had sustained in India. ‘The tartan of 
his clansmen is red, with a branch of fir in 
the bonnet. ‘They are (gentlemen and 
kernes) about 30 in number; and we saw 
with particular interest this clan, whose 
sufferings and proscriptions are so well 
known, come forth so gallant!y to attend 
the crown of Scotland, § W hich sill they 
_— because their fathers war.’ 

Glengarry bas a small, but select fol- 
lowing ae welve ge nilemen of his louse, 
among whom we noticed the gallant Col. 
Macdonnell, brother of the chief, and fa- 
mous for his achievements at the defence 
of Hougomont, where, assisted only by a 
serjeant of the guards, he slew or drove 
back six French grenadiers, who had 
forced their way into the court-yard. Also 
we saw Barrisdale, Scothouse, Major Mac- 
donell, and other cadets of this ancient 
line. Each had a gillie in attendance— 
tall, raw-boned, swarthy fellows, who, be- 
sides the swerd and target, carried guns of 
portentous length. We believe they are 
chietly the foresters of the chieitain : “and, 
indeed, they look as if they had done 
nothing all their lives but lived by hunting, 
“ slept in the woods. 

‘The Marchioness of Stafford has sent 
up "50 men from Dunrobin. They came 
to attend on her ladyship’s second son, 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower, who carried 
the sceptre, by royal permission, as repre- 
senting his mother. ‘They wear the plaid, 
scart fashion, and the trews ; which, though 
perhaps an ancient garb, has not quite 


such a military effect as the belted — 
without 
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any other we apon. 
whether this great ladv’s following has 
been diminished by the late i Improvements 
on her Llighland estate. ‘The following 
accurate statement will enable the reader 
to judge. Upon the first intimation that 
50 men were wanted, 200 volunteered 
within six hours; and, tn the course of the 
next day, 1006 came down to the castle, 

Ail | eage r for the expedition, 

% ady Gwvydyr_ has produced a very 
gallant band of Drum: nonds, about 30 we 
think ; for equipments, in the hurry, could 
be found for no more, though many were 
assembled. ‘They wear sw ord and target, 
have a holly-bough i in their cap, the an- 
cient badge of their tribe; and are as 
smart mountaineers as the eye would wish 
to look on. 

The Dukes of Athol and Gordon, Mac 
Leod, Lord Fife, Mrs. 
Jnvercauld, and other hizh chiefs, offered, 
we understand, to contribute to this martial 
attendance; and it would have been, no 
doubt, an easy thing to have rendered it 
twenty-fold more numerous. This was, 
however, declined for various reasons; 
and, in particular, because the two or 
tiree hundred men already assembled, 
formed a suiitcient specimen of the readiness 
of Highlanders, their martial appearance, 
and their attachment to their chiefs. 

To legalize the meeting of so many of 
the clans, they were all sworn in to act as 
guards to the Lord High Constable and 
Knight Marshal, in discharge of their high 
offices: and nothing could be more orderly 
than the conduct ofthese military strangers. 

Sir W. Scott, by universal consent, acted 
as adjutant-general to these gallant moun- 


taineers. 
——H>-——— 


JACOBITE RELIC, 


AFTER the discomftiture of the rebels 
at the battle of Culloden by the royal 
army, under the command of the Duke 
of Cumberl: ind, government, it Is 
known, issneda proc: imation, in which 
they offered a reward of 30,0001. for 
the apprehension of the Pretender, 
~~ or alive. In Opposition to this, 

he followin: ¢ curious paper was issued 
by the Prete mder and Lee cihikine il, which, 
at this moment, and under the cireum- 
stances of his Majesty’s present visit to 


Scotland, must be read with peculiar 
interest - — 
‘Charles, Prince of Wales, &c., Regent of 


the kingd: oms of Scotland, England, 

France, ; and Ireland, and the dominions 

thereunto belonging. 

Vhereas, we have seen a certain scanda- 
lous and malicious paper, published | in the 
style and form of a Proclamation , bearing 
date the Ist inst. wherein, wader pretence 
of bringing us to Te tic eC, F ke our POS al dl}- 
cestor Ring Cl Lhe irles 1. of blessed memo: y; 
there is a reward o0 f 39.0090]. sterling, 

mised to thane who shall deliver us into 


+t } ‘ ’ 
‘e hands ot Our cnemies: we could not 


Farquharson of 


pro- 
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It has been dis sputed } but be moved with a just indignation at so 


insolent an atteinpt ; and though, from our 
nature and principies, we abhor and detest 
a practice so unusual among Christian 
princes, we cannot but, out of a just regard 
to the dignity of our person, promise the 
iike reward of 30,000I. sterling to him or 
those who shall seize or secure, till our 
further orders, the person of the Elector 
of Hanover, whether landed or attempting 
to land tn any part of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions. Should any fatal accident happen 
from hence, let the blame lie entirely at 
the door of those who first set the infa- 
mous example. ‘Cuarces, P. R. 
‘Given at our Camp at NKiniockeill, 
Aug, 22,1745. By his Highness’s come 
mand, ‘Jo. Murray. 
The original paper from which the 
above ts copied is so rare, says Beloe, 
that [ never heard of any other than 
that which accident lately deposited 


in the British Museum, 








Original Voetryp. 
A FIG FOR BILLITER LANE *. 

STILL I rejoice in the ease of a life 

That is rural and joyous and kind ; 
‘Tis in cities the passions are subject to strife, 

And commerce entangles the mind: 
So long as my senses are peaceful and sane, 
A fig for the pleasures of Billiter Lane, 


It is dull in that suburb, til! coaches and carts 
And shutters and shopmen are down ; 

Till the ladies walk in to their pastry and tarts, 
And the citizens bustle to town : 

I care not my taste who may choose to arraign, 

And a fig for the raptures of Billiter Lane. 


As to trotting about to the halls and the sights, 
Why, ’tis hurry, vexation, and din ; 
Morn is slept till the noon, then the cockney’s 
delights, 
Like a bat’s or an owlet’s begin : 
While calmly I follow mortality’s train, 
A fig for the beauties of Billiter Lane. 


The prospects are walls and the windows are 
barr’d, 
The ware-rooms and offices dark ; 
The gas and the kennels the nostrils reward ; 
Aud the dry goods here wait for remark : 
Too many have waned into sickness and bane, 
Who have clung to the cloisters of Billiter Lane! 
August 17, 1822. IR P. 
PO ab>+>>>>OOPR OEP OOOP TC OOOOOROOOOOROOE DODOO 
SONNET.—TO MIRA. 
‘Love’s the lightest t.’ 
Au! sce, fond maid, young Love upborne on 
high, 
Spurning the narrow confines of our earth 3 
Mounting wita wings of gossamer the sky, 
Proclaiming to the wold his lofty birth! 
Lo! where the laughing rogue, with soft blue 
eye 
And dimple smile, views the 
round, 
Watching the bosom of yon nymph to hie, 


r ' ¥ = . ' 
Where he may WallOli as 10 r4airy eround 


enchantment 


* See an interesting p arody, called * Bag- 
nigge Wells,’ page 524 ot The Literary Chro- 
nicle. 

t See a beautiful engraving by F. W. Bees- 


choc rf, from a drawing by Scher, 
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Ah! beauteous boy! than butterfly more lizht, 
With thougits more soft than halcyon’s ten- 
der nest. 
Go, revel now in frolicsome delight, 
And nestle safe in Myra’s downy breast; 
Go, tell her, too, the dart thou deign’st to throw 
Was made in Heav’in—for its erial bow! 
Hatr. 
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ON A LASTING SEPARATION FROM AN 
OLD FRIEND. 

WHAT tongue can tell, what Janguage paint 
The grief that rends the swelling heart, 
When long try'd friends, stern fate decrees, 

Must in this world for ever part. 


The rising groan and deep drawn sigh 
Bespe ak a storm of inward care ; 
For, ah! the beart is then too full 
To vent one kind relieving tear. 


The tongue is mute, each trembling nerve 
Seems though life from it would sever ; 

The mind alone speaks the sad words,— 
Farewell, my friend, farewell for ever. 

Aug. 5th, 1822. A. P. XONICUS. 
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AIR. 
WHERE the bee sips the bloom from each rose- 
ate bow’, 
As the blush of the morning unfolds to its 
view ; 
The silvery tints of the dew-distill’d flow’r, 
Be mine to alight, love, and wanton with you! 


And those lips where the rose-bud, the tints of 
the east, 
Have stolen, Love blushes and sheds its per- 
fume ; 
Be mine, like the frolicsome bee at his feast, 
To extract from its beauties and rifle its 
bloom! H. 


Sine Arts. 
PANORAMA OF BERNE AND THE 
HIGH ALPs. 

oadees66ee ee =e ORs isc OO 
From whence he all the noble city sigh [saw }.’ 
CHAUCER. 








‘Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view ! 
, the rivers flow, 

The woody vallies warm and low; 

The windy summit wild and high, 

Roughly rushing on the sky ; 3 

The ple: isant se at, the ruin’é 

—— the shady bower; 

The town and village, dome and farm, 

Each gives each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an JEthiop’s arm.” 

Dyer’s Grongar Hill. 

Tuts is rather a long quotation for a 
head-piece, but the whole passage was 
so exactly what I] wanted, that I could 
not curtail it. § The view of Berne’ 
combines all the principal scenery of 
Grongar Hill in a more magnificent 
and a wilder style than the “English 
prospect. There is the ‘river's flow’ 
in the pale green Aar (No. 16), whose 
rapid waters pass nearly round the 
town; the woody vallies are ov all 
sides beautifully contrasting with * the 
windy summits’ of the Heaven-aspiriug 


Alps, rou, gh ly running ron the skyi— — 





a tower, 
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© Each gives each a double charm, 
As pearls upon an Avthiop’s aam!! 

The point of view from which this 
panorama is taken, is an elevated spot 
in the grounds of Mr. Wild de Roche, 
which are laid out in the English taste. 
The town lies at some distance below, 
‘all glaring whitely in the summer 
sun.’ The neatness and cleanliness of 
the houses are faithfully represented ; 
but the figures iu the streets, &c. are 
much too large in proportion to the 
buildings; this is a great pity; the 
men and women must contract a sad 
habit of stooping if their doors are all 
so low: but, seriously speaking, there 
has been so much said on tiis subject 
by the eritics in the reviews of the pre- 
ceding panoramas, that it seems like 
obstinate pertinacity on the part of the 
painters not to have accorded some- 
thing to the wishes and taste of the 
public. As I am on the topic of find- 
ing fault, which I like to get over as 
soon as possible, I will observe, that 
more care ought, and easily might be 

taken to exclude the sun- beams, which 


intrude very much to the detriment of 


the delusiveeifect. | might exclaim, as 
angrily as Cenc, that ‘ I see the bright 
sky through the window-panes this is 

wot the casein ie thieand: ° ‘eit in both 
the exhibitions in Leicester Square, it 
isa glaring detect. ‘The clearness, the 
rapidity, and the shallowness of the 
Aar are very truly delineated; it has a 
good watery effect, produced by oid co- 
lours. On dit, that when the Panora- 


ma of London, taken from the top of 


the Albion Mills, which was, | believe, 
the first exhibited in the metropolis, 
was open, a gentleman brought a dog 
—a Newfoundland—into the room with 
him; which, by the byes hehad no bu- 
siness todo; and that the said dog, on 
perceiving the Thames, as he sillily 
imagined, flowing beneath him, and 
being warm, leapt over the railing 
smack into the canvass! And, more- 
over, a friend of mine has assured me, 
that he saw with his own eyes the frace 
ture in the said canvass, produced by 
the said leap of the said dog!!!! 
Now, supposing all this cock and a 
bull story to betrne, which ¢ credat Ju- 
deus Apella—non ern, > if this dog 
was a good judze, t the | water was badly 
painted; and if the water was we iI 
done, the dog must have been a very 
stupid dog indeed. Zeuxis painted a 


boy carrying some BrApes; and the birds 
came and pecked at the grapes, and 
then the people said the picture 
well done; and Zeuxis said it was not, 
for if it had been so, the boy would have 


Was 
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frichteved away the birds. 
was a 2ood judg re, the water was badly 
painted, or it would not have seemed 
near enough to have induced the dog 
tu bathe in it; if the water was well 
done, the dog was a stupid dog to have 
attempted a leap from an eminence into 
the water, which ought to have appear- 
ed at least thirty feet below him. Bless 
me! here isa digression! Don’t be in 
a furious rage, centle reader; L will re- 
turn. 

There are some figures introduced 
in the Thoun road (27) for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the different costumes 
of the females of Gougegisberg—what 


ia word! a place about. twelve miles 


from the city,—and those of Berne (28 
and 29). ‘The Gouggisbergians are 
most pertinaeiously inelegant to their 
dress; they must have descended from 
the anim matrona virilis;’ for they 
have a truly androgynous, or, rather, 
gyandrogenous* appearance : they com- 
pletely conceal their hair beneath a 
tightly bound handkerchief; they wear 
very short pettico: its, and the reby con- 
trive to shew a pair of very thic k leas, 
they render more clumsy by 

them with three pair of worst- 
ed stockings. If this be taste, what a 
miserable, unnatural, and debauched 
state of mind do we poor Englishmen 
live ing We shall mend in time, I 
hope! The Bernese females wear a less 
striking, but certainly more elegant 
dress ; ‘thon 2h their head-dress is, per- 
haps, as c straordinary as any partof the 
costuine of their neighbours. = It 1s 
made of horse-hair, woven tuto a coarse 
kind of lace, and looks very like § cob- 
webs to catch flies’ 1w—ivo0 inappropriate 
ornament for a woman’s head; 
liken it toa butter fly's wings; this ts also 
symbolical. 


which 
adorning 


Soiie 
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To the right of the spec | 


tutor is the most elevated chain of the 
Swiss Alps; they are very finely exe) 
cuted, ‘The Swiss cottaves, so well 


known for their singularity and rastic 
appearance, are introduced with a ve ry 
pleasing effect ; they are all painted in 
cood landscape style. There is ove field 
where they are making, what the artist, 
[ suppose, means to be—hay; I take 
it for grauted that it is hay, because, 
thou: oh very unlike that, it 1s like no- 
thing else terrestrial, celestial, or infer- 
ual, “that I ever saw, read, or heard of, 


* I must beg pardon for attempting to intro- 
duce this new word—but the term androgy- 
nous, from having been applied to me femi- 
nine, Apollo, Mercury, &c. might seem to have 
something to do with beauty ; whic h is the last 
thing in the world that the spectator will con- 
ceive to huve wuy connecuol with these Goug- 
gisbergian ladies 
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If the dog {It is worth notice that the engraving of 


ihe Panoraina is executed in the litho. 
graphic style; it might have been done 
in a less slove uly manner; but, never- 
theless, it is better than the sult wood- 
cuts which they usually sell. 

[ understand that a panoramic view of 
the Coronation is about to be produced, 
including the procession from the Hall 
to the Abbey, or vice versd. 1 should 
not think this would answer: W aterluo 
was very fine, but the truth is, that these 
exhibitions should not, and never were 
meant to have any thing to do with his. 
torical subjects. Landscape is their 
forte, and that is the case; because, in 
that style of painting, the delusion, 
which: is peculiarly adapted to the pa- 
noramas, is more practicable than in 
any other kind; and the introduction 
of still hfe will tend to facilitate that 
deception. ia * 
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Drury Lave THeatre.—We haye 
been assured, on authority on which we 
can rely, that Miss Stephens is not 
amony the new engagements at this 
theatre. Indeed, it would appear, by 
a letter from this lady 1 in the John Bull, 
that she has a negociation pending with 
the managers of Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. But, as her object appears to be 
an increase of salary, we presume the 
most liberal offer will obtain ber valua- 
ble services, 

HayMarker THEATRE.—A new farce 
was produced at this theatre on Mone 
day, entitled Family Jars. The hero 
of the piece being a dealer in china, 
vives at once a sort of double meaning 
to the last word of the title. It con- 
tains a couple of fathers, each with a 
marriageable son, a couple of marriages 
contracted without parental authority, 
a number of well-turned jokes, a lively 
S} pirited dialogue, with 


/some good situ: dint and amusing incl- 





dents; aud the music, which is by Mr. 
Parry, is better than we have ‘lately 
met with in farces. Terry, Liston, 
and Oxberry were in the piece, which 
gaveit great comic strength, and it was 
completely successful, 

EnGuish Opera House.—The suc 
cess of Gil Blas and Gordon the Gypscy 
enables the caterers for the public eu 
tertuinment at this theatre to prepare 
hew pieces whenever the public may 
wish for novelty. At present, 1 if we 
may judge from the audiences that at- 
tend, and the applause that follows the 
two new pieces, they are likely to coll- 
tinue popular for soime time. 
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Literature and Science. 


Commercial Laws of Europe.—A 


collection of the Commercial Laws of 


Europe has long been desired, as in- 
dispeusable in the present state of so- 
ciety. The enterprize has been at- 
tempted, but without success, in Ger- 
many and Italy. There is reason to 
hope that France will be able to pro- 
duce this enlightened work, <A deci- 
sion, to which the king came in June 
last, upon the proposition for the mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, has confided 
to M. Pardessus the execution of this 
important undertaking.—He is autho- 
rised to solicit the intervention of the 
King’s muitsters and consuls at fo- 
reign courts. The zeal, devoid of all 
personal interest, with which M. Par- 
dessus has accepted a duty as labo- 
rious as honourable, and his profound 
knowledge of commercial mutters, are 
a certain guarantee of success in the 
enterprize.—French Paper. 

Ancient Ship.—tin a former number 
of The Literary Chronicle, we men- 
tioned the discovery of an ancient ship 
inthe Channel of the Rother. The 
Kentish Gazette of ‘Tuesday contains 
the following further particulars rela- 
ting to this singular remnant of anti- 
quty.—* The ship has been perfectly 
cleared from the sand and mud, so as 
to render both its external and in- 
ternal parts visible, and is found to be 
in a state capable of being floated ; se- 
veral ship carpenters have consequently 
been employed to repair and fit it, sO 
that it may be conveyed by water to 
London, where, with the antique re- 
mains found in it, it is intended to ex- 
hibit it; for this purpose the attempt 
to float it will take place this day (Aug, 
14).—** It will indeed be (says our cor- 
respondent) a very noble and astonish- 
ing occurence, to see a ship which was 
lost above six hundred years ago, rals- 


> am r 
ed from what was once the bottom of 


the sea, and performing another voy- 
ase on its proper element.’—We fully 
agree with our correspondent as to the 
bovelty and singularity of the occur- 
rence, but we cannot concur with him, 
that the vessel is of that remote date 
Which he has fixed, much less with 
others, that it is one of the vessels used 
by the Danes, in their attack on this 
Country in 894. We are more inclined 
to adhere to our former conjecture, 
that it is of Dutch or Danish origin, 
aud was wrecked in the vreat tempest 
o 1286, which diverted the Rother 
from Its ancient to its present chane 
ln fact, some of the articles found 
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in it were not of general use prior to 
that perio.l.’ 

In the island of Leucadea (Santa 
Maura), Zampelios, a young man of 
ereat talents, has printed a modern tra- 
vedy, dedicated to the venerable Co- 
ray. He has two others, Scanderbeg 
and Constantin Palddlogus, ready to 
print. Mustoxydi, a learned Greek of 
Corfu, has translated into French the 
whole of the proclamations and pa- 
pers published by the Senate of the Pe- 
loponnessus against the Turks since 
the beginning of the heroic warfare. 
They will be published in Paris. Lo 


U 


the city of Cydonia, recently destroyed | 


by the Turks, a college and well-se- 
lected library were burnt. A young 
Greek of considerable genius has trans- 
lated the Philocletus of Sophocles into 
modern Greek. 
sented in Odessa, by Greeks, with un- 
common applause. Success to the 
Greeks—success to their generous 


friends, resounded from the whole pit | 


at the close of the piece. At Padua, 
Spiridion Petrettini, a Greek of Corfu, 
has published a translation of Velleius 
Paterculus. Although the temporary 
seat of the government is at Corimth, 
Athens is intended for the capital, 
should Greece be liberated. The na- 
tional arms is Minerva, with the attri- 
butes of wisdom; according to some, 
it is an owl, the ancient symbol of the 
Athenians, and the bird of Minerva. 
A political journal, which was formerly 
published at Calamatra, * The Helle- 
nian Trumpet,’ isuow printed at Corinth. 

At Copenhagen is the youngest fe- 
male writer probably living. Her 
naine is Virgia Christiana Lund, and 
she is not above eleven years of age. 
Last year she published a family piec- 
ture, Clotilda, or Two for One: and 
lately she has published a small dra- 
matic piece, called Infidelity Detected, 

Russian Voyage of Discovery.— 
Lieut. Chramtschenko, of the Russian 


imperial navy, who ts in the service of 


the Russian American Company, dis- 
covered, on his voyage in 1821, a small 
uninbabited island, in 59.28. 28. N. 
lat.y and 104. 50.3. long. from Green- 
wich, He met at sea a sloop, the Dis- 
covery, under the command of Capt. 
Wussiliew, wio informed him, that on 
the Lith of July, 1821, he had disco- 
vered, in 50. 59. 57. N. latitude, and 
3. 7. S. longitude from Greenwich, 
fit is not stated whether east or west 
longitude) an inhabited hitherto un- 
known island, forty Italian miles in 
lenath., It may be presumed that the 
inhabitants are of the same race as the 





Aleutians, for Capt. Wassiliew was 
able to converse with them through the 
Aleutian interpreter on board, They 
call the island in their language Nuni- 
wak, but Capt. Wassiliew gave it the 
name of his sloop, the ‘ Discovery.’ 
Lieut. Chramtschenko learnt farther, 
that Capt. Waissiliew had sailed on the 
Ist of February in the preceding year 
from the harbour of San Francisco, and 
had reached 71. 7. N. lat. (that is, 
nineteen min. farther than Cooke.) He 
kept constantly along the north-west 
coast of America, aud disgovered two 
capes, to which he gave the names of 
the celebrated navigators, Gollownin 
and Ricord.. The sloop, the Good 
Intent, belonging to the same expe- 
dition, had kept alongthe east coast of 


Siberia, but was obliged to put baek at 


It was recently repre- | 


69, by impenetrable ice. These two 
ships are expected at Cronstadt this 
summer. 

Mr. Frederick Accum, who left 
England a year and a-half ago, under 
circumstances to which it is not neces- 
sary to revert, has been appointed by 
the King of Prussia, Professor in the 
Establishment called the Gewerbe In- 
stitut (Institution for Trades), where 
iustructions are given to persons In- 
tended for particular trades and manu- 
facturing professions. Mr. Accum 
will deliver lectures during the winter. 

Considering the intricate and -con- 
fused state of Ecclesiastical Law, and 
the endless variety of disputes, which 
are daily arising between Incumbents 
and Parishioners, no recent publication 
ean be hailed with greater approbation 
than * Tue Laws RELATING to the 


~Crerey,’ by the Rev. Mr. Williams. 


For bringing forward the New Edition 
at the present critical moment, when 
many subjects of Ecclesiastical Law 


‘are questions of doubt and contention, 


great praise is due to the Author of 
this useful Work. The quantity of 
luformation condensed into this Vo- 
lume is really surprising, and exhibits 
an excellent comment on the modern 
art of book-spinning. By those who 
are not in possession of the Work, it 
will scarcely be credited that it con- 
tains nearly double the Information 
that is to be found in Bury’s Four 
Volumes on the same subject. To 
the Clergy and the Public, it cannot 
but prove a welcome present ; and we 
do not think that it requires a prophetic 
spirit to predict, that eveutually it will 
supersede all the inapplicable, imper- 
fect, voluminous, and expensive Works, 
which are at present in circulation on 
Ecclesiastical Law. 
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-Victorious: we have taken the French ad- 
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The Bee. | 

Anecdote of Sir Walter Scott.—A 
Scotch inn-keeper wishing to set up 
the sign of Flodden Well, was much 
puzzled for a suitable inscription; at 
last he waited on Sir Walter Scott, and 
said, * that as he had written so much 
about it, he might ken something that | 
would do for an inscreeption.” ‘The- 
worthy baronet thought for a moment, | 
and then replied,—* Why, mon, I 
think ye canna do better than take a | 
verse from the poein itsel:’’ the inn- 
keeper took out a pencil, a bit of pa- 
per, and Sir Walter proceeded,—** Ye 
have just nothing to do but leave out 
one letter and put, 

* Drink weary traveller, drink and pay,’ 


instead of pray.’’ Bonniface thought 
he was laughed at, and went away very 
angry. 

Laconic Epistles. —We are great ad- 
mirers of that brevity which Shakes- 
peare says is the soul of wit, and parti- 
cularly in epistolary writing, of which 
the following are a few of the most la- 
conic we have met with. The first is 
from Sir George Rodaey to the Gover- 
dor of Boxladres :— 


‘ Dear Generat,—The battle is fought | 
and the day is our’s. The English flag is 


miral, with nine other ships, and sunk one’ 
G. B. R? 

The second Jetter was transmitted by 
Captain Walton to his commander, 
Admiral Byng :— 

‘We have taken and destroyed all the 
Spanish ships and vessels which were upon 
the coast: the number are per margin’ | 

The next is from M. du Casse to 
Admiral Benbow, soon after an engage- 
menut between the two fleets in the 
West Indies, in which the latter was 
wounded :— 

‘ Carthagina, August, \702. 

‘Str,—I had litthke hopes, on Monday | 
last, but to have supped in your cabin; | 
yet it pleased God to order otherwise: | | 
am thankful for it. As for those coward- 
ly captains who deserted you, bang them 
up; for, by G—d, they deserve it. 

Du Casse.’ 
To my cousin, Mr. Rowland Givin: 
‘Dear Cousin, | was Jately sorry, and I 
was lately glad that [ heard you were ill, 
that I heard you are well. . 
‘Your atiectionate Cousin, ‘T. H. 
From a creditor to a gentleman : 

‘Sir,—If yon do not pay me, I will ar- 
rest vou. Bic {Hh 

‘Sir,—Arrest and be d—d. ee ky 
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Typographical Blunder.—The ce- 
lebrated pnuter, Henri Etienne, who, 


with lis father, Rubert, were kuiown ti | 
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the learned world by the name of Ste- 
phanus, was once engaged inthe print- 
ing ofa splendid quarto missal. After 
the work had been printed with the 
createst care, it was splendidly bound, 


‘and sent to the numerous subscribers. 


It would be tinpossible to describe the 
astonishment of the learned printer, 


when one copy ater another was re- 


turned to him, till all were sent back. 
He inquired the reason of this extraor- 


_dinary circumstance, and was inform- 


ed, that, in one place, the compositors 
had put Ici le prétre 6tera sa culotte 
instead of calotte; and the error had 
escaped the correctors of the press. 
This unfortunate affair is said to have 
caused the derangement of Heori Eti- 
enne, who died at the Lunatic Asylum, 
at Lyons, in 1598. There is a copy of 
the Missal, with this unlucky error, in 
the Royal Library, at Paris. 

A Metaphor Broken.—A senator in 
the [rish House of Co:ninons exhorted 
his hearers to be on peacefol terms with 
England for two reasons: first, because 
she is our sister kingdom; and, second- 
ly, because she is the strongest man, 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENIS. 
BaTH Sets, Honour, and Sam Spritsail’s Song 
in our next. 





Cuvier is informed that al] novelties in lite- 


rature and science are acceptable. 
We shall always be happy to hear from J.H, 
who will find the object of his note anticipated 
in our last. 
We have no recollection of the verses alluded 
to by J. E—s—m 3 but we shull endeavour to 
find them. 
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